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HE Sonde of Mr. Pitt's adinini- 
tration are the ſucceſſes of the war, 
conducted under his auſpices, ac- 
-*  cotnplifhed by the wiſdom of his 
Hits: and the intrepidity inſpired by his ſpirit. 
They will ſhine in tlie annals of England be- 
yond the luſtre uf former ages. They will be 
eternal monuments of his amazing genius, re- 
ſolution and fagacity. They will prove him 
not only the boldeſt, but alſo the wiſeſt mi- 
niſter England ever ſaw. To enumerate the 
objects of our MINI wods: 80 to 4 
100911 54: 1 die ved the 


17 


che letter of her engagements abroad, a 


Liv 
the tranſactions of his adminiſtration. Such 
a recapitulation is attempted in the following 
ſheets; but in a manner. I feat, ſo inadequate; 
to the theme, that the work muſt derive its 
only merit from its ſubject. Mr. Pitt's beſt 
hiſtorical eulogium will he 4hg plaineſt truth; 
nor can faction or artifice ſully the luſtre of his 
eminent ſervices. A whole people are neither 
toſbe bribgd or igfipoſed upon, "Envy may rg 
vile, and ſelf-intereſt may ſeek to blacken 
but his fame, in ſpite of every effort to 


blaſt it, in ſpitę of alli the aſſaults of r O 
and little minds, will flouriſh while this | a 


dom or its language ſhall endure. He raiſed 
the power and grandeur of England to. he 
higheſt ſummit of glory and reſpeR ; he Lon- 
fouoded aud i deſtated het enemies | 
quarter of the world ; he ſtrictly adhe 


to 


he 


effected and preſeryed MNaDUARy at home: 
people daily teſtify their high ſen ſa of his any 
eminent ſervices, and diſtingoiſa him with 
en dees an to their gratitadg 

2/0, Yo Mason lan 
4 5 the wat teins on durivg}hisadmioiflsan 
tion, we gained all the French ſetilementꝭ ang 
towns on the continent in the Eäaſt - Indies Sun 
negal' and Goree in Africa; Cape Breton antb 
St. John's, by which we extirpated the 1 
rom 


1 
from the fiſhery; AC ansde Guadalope, Mar- 
finicoy: Mariegalante, Deſirade, and the neutral 
iſlands; in America; baffled the mighty efforts 
of France in Europe: infulted and ſtripped her 
coaſts ; burned het fhippiitg.; ruined) her navy 
by repeated victories; blocked up her har. 
bours; almoſt anniliilated her trades, took Bel- 
leiſle, and reduced her to bankruptey. By 
the peace, which ſucceeded theſe moſt glorious 
conqueſts} we teſtoted evety thing in the Faſt- 
Ladies; Gotee in Africa; granted the French 
an almoſt unlimited fiſhery in Ampricaʒ and 
far: the. loſd of Cape Breton and St. John's; 
Which were diſmantled. e gave: them the 
lands of. St. Peter's and Miquelon, Which an- 
— French king may fartify at pleaſure z we 
roſtotedꝰ Hel. eiſle, Guadalupe. Mastinido, Ma- 
niegalante, and. Deſirace, together with St. 
Lucia the only valuable neutral iſland. Other 
conqueſts were made in conſequence of his 
plans, and they wergtreſtured alſo. Could our 
enemies have tequired imote ? Oughththey to 
havo.bopeT ſalmythyrwWhat then fd Eng 
land gain by the Hbneſty, the vigilance ani 
wiſdom of; Mr. Pitt the expence of many 
Millions, ahd the les off many thouſands of 
brave men Canada, and Al moſt bhetren q pro- 
vince ; Florida, a r deſert; Senegal, which, 
without 


(vil 

without Goree, does not in the leaſt injure the 
French ſlave trade; three of the neutral 
iſlands, which-are' ſcarce worth out. peopling; 
Granada, which is too unwholeſome to live 
in; and the Grenadines, which no nation ever 
thought worth poſſeſſing. O may the conditions 
of fuch'a peace be engraved on r of 
"= a O 1268 3 | 
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When Mr. Pitt had el the ene 
their laſt reſource, and had obliged them to ſeek 
refuge in the aſſiſtance of another Nate; when 
by his maſterly penetration he diſcovered the 
joint deſigu, and would have effectuully fruſ- 
trated it by a timely and vigorous exertion of 
our national power, he was oppoſed in ſo ſalu- 
tary and neeeſſary a meaſure. Events ſoon juſti- 
fied the counſels which he gave. But as he had 
no other. motive thau the welfare of his country, 
and finding he could not promote that by ſuch 
meaſures as he was convinced were right, he 
ſtruggled not for a continuance of employment, 
but bravelyrand peaceably refigned. - Your Lord- 
ſhip accompanied him. Both departed? from 
the helm of ſtate, not like the factious leaders 
of a party, but the ſtaunch and glorious friends 
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[vii ] 
ſuch have; if poſſible, become more rooted in 
we * of an nnen people. 


Your reGgnations were ſoon followed by the 
moſt worthy friends to this conſtitution, who 
in common are ſharers of public veneration, 


and are conſidered as the advocates of Engliſh 


intereſts and Engliſh liberty. They have been 
eminently diſtinguiſhed, as well by effecting 
the GLORIOUS REVOLUTION in 1688, which 
reſcued this nation from popery, tyranny and 
ſlavery; as by eſtabliſhing and zealouſly ſup- 
porting} the illuſtrious Housg or HANOVER 
en the throne of theſe realms, againſt the de- 
ſigns and the efforts of the Tories and their 
Pretender. They have ever continued in the 
{ame conſiſtent conduct, juſtifying and eſpouſing 
the intereſts and liberties of the people, and 
ſupporting the dignity and honour of the crown. 
They defeated the wicked rebellions of a faith- 
leſs tribe in 1715 and 1745, and brought ſome 
of the inſtruments in them to their deſerved 
puniſhment. * They never flatter a king with 
* more independency and prerogative than is 
* really his due ;—they ſooner chuſe to retire.” 
Their principles are ſteadineſs and uniformity 
in the defence of conſtitutional liberty, always 
valuing and reſpecting the voice of the people. 
| The 


L 
The conduct of their epemies 1 need not re- 
mark It is ſuffiojent to obſerve, that 
though Marlborough and Godolphin were 
ſtripped of their power, they are il retutred 
for their great and immortal ſervices. Faction, 
tis true, might veil their reputation for away, 
but the GLoRIOUSG VICTORIES of one, and the 
UPRIGHT ADMINISTRATION of the other, 
could never be effaced, and the more they were 
attempted, the more they ſhone with refulgent 
luſtre; while Harley and Bolingbroke, thoſe 
heads of à faction and a Tory miniſtry, are 
only remembered _ Ts un 8. 
=_ treaſon-. "01 249411 
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HERE is no period in ovt hi 
niſtration; nor any that has been more 
glorious. It exhibits an unparallelled 
| ſeries of ſurprizing events; a wonder- 
Ful and extenſive ſcene of victory and ſucceſs ; an 
amazing view of minifterial abilities and penetra- 
tion; a full exertion of all the ſecrer ſprings of 
action, in both offenſive and political mealures z an 
indefari ble attachment to buſineſs, prompted and 
guided y the ſtricteſt principles of duty, honour 
and integrity; and a patriotic zeal, that diffuſed a 
noble thirſt for glory and conqueſt wherever the 
Britiſh arms-adventured.---This is the public opi- 
nion; the opinion of all candid and independent 
men, who are not attached to any party, nor have 
tify ; but ſpeak their ſentiments 


any intereſl ee 
as naturally ariſin * a reflection of the many 
| {ervices 


1 


„ 
ſervices this nation has received during his adminĩ- 
ſtni g.. „ Ay 

"He was eafly inſtructed in a political and yirtugus 

knowledge of the principles and bleſſings of this 
conſtitution; and it was foon difcovered; that his 
uus for the management of government were 
of ſuch a nature, as to make his aſſiſtance neceſ- 
ſary ; but his eſtate at that time did but barely qua · 
lify him to hold a ſeat in the houſe of commons. 
His friends procured him a commiſſion in the army, 
and he was appointed a corfiet"of horſe, which poſt 
he Held, till having in 1737 ſupported a motion in 
the houſe of commons 'for augmenting the Prince 
of Wales's falary, he wisQiſmiſfed ; or, as he him- 
- ſelf hath termed it, © corruption ſtood fo low 
as to take the ſtandard out of the hands of a 
4. eorhet;”? --Being diveſted of public pay, he vir- 
tuouſly circumſcribed his ay within the limits 
of his income; for being deſcended from a good 
family, and allied to ſeveral noble-ones, tie-chought 
it . incumbent to preſerve the luſtre derived from 
bath : in private he was frugal, temperate, honeſt, 
ſincere and benevolent; he held luxury and parade 
in contempt, and he ſet himfelf in oppoftion'to the 
degenerate manners of the times; in public, herr 
is to be found his more ſubſtantial praiſe, he was 
naturally free, brave and uncorrupt, diſtinguiſhed 
by his regard for religion, honour, and-his country. 
—-If it ſhould be aſked, how can ſuch a man have 
enemies? it will be anſwered, the honeſt and well- 
meaning part of the nation are not his enemies: 
he is only noxious to certain callous hearts, WhO 
cannot withſtand the force of truth. His ſpirit and 
abilities engaged him to revenge the unconſtitutional 
inſult offered to the liberties of his country, throu 
his perſon. In thoſe corrupt and daſtardly times 
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690 | 
food up with the few that were inſpired. by virtue, 


and poured forth ſuch torrents of eloquence, and 


patriotiſm, as ſtruck dumb the tongues of thoſe in- 


=: rumenta regis, thoſe tools of ſtate; who had en- 


| to oppoſe the genius of Britain. By ſuch 
T3 eee himſelſ particular — re- 
markable, it was conſidered and adviſed as a t 
meaſure, to bring over, or at leaſt ſilence, ſuch an 
orator, and to have the external affectation of em- 
ploying men of undoubted honeſty and abilities; 
therefore he was at that critical period (1746) when 
the two brothers and their coadjutors reſumed their 
places, appointed vice- treaſurer of Ireland, and ſoon 
after pay-maſter general of the forces, and ſworn a 
privy-counſellor. In his office of pay maſter he was 
and uniform adherence to honour and honeſty; he 
refuſed certain gratuities common to his poſt, and 
he introduced a great reformation into it: even his 
wvarmeſt enemies do to this day acknowledge he be- 
haved uncorruptly in office. It was by theſe acts of 
ſtriẽt juſtice and virtue, that he acquired an un- 
rallelled popularity and unlimited confidence ; and 
nce he was adored by the honeſt and unprejudiced 
part of the nation. 7 1 200-8! 3351 

The temporary peace of Aix la C was 


ſoon followed by a renewal of the war, which was 


both unſkilfully and unſucceſsfully conducted till 
the period we are going to treat of. When (in 
1755) Sir Thomas Robinſon reſigned his poſt of 
ſecretary of ſtate, his late majefty inted Mr. 
Fox, who was then ſecretary at war; to ſucceed him. 
It muſt be obſerved, that Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt never 
agreed in any thing but in oppoſing Sir Thomas; 
therefore, upon Mr, Fox's promotion, Mr. Pitt 
. 1 reſigned 


parties 
flamed, and much altercation enſued, In fuch a 


his friends: He razed this ſubordinate power, ra 
* jadicial to che common imterefts of his country.” 


( 39) | 
reſigned his office of, paymaſter general. not ch». 
ſing to ſer ve When his antagoniſt was put, over his 
head ꝰ: indeed ĩt would have been next to a miracle, 
if his majeſſy had called in Mr. Pitt, who had ſo 
ten, iſa. "long and ſo ſtrenuouſly o * the 
favburite ures ofthe court. On theſe altera- 
tions in the miniſtry, became inſtantly in- 


ſyſtem of politics as was preſerved throughout the 
late reign, it was impoſſible that Great Britain ſhould 
enter into a war with France, in which Hanover 
would not become connected: therefore the mini- 
niſtry ſet about framing continental alliances fot the 
preſervation of that electorate: they made one 
with Ruſſia; but the King of Pruſſia manifeſtin 

a diſlike to it, another was made with him, and the 


former rendered void. Here the foundation of the 
German war was laid; a war with which the ene- 
mies of Mr. Pitt have endeavoured to a nt his 


reputation, by making it chargeable upon him; 


but candid men will conſider, that he cannot be 


blamed with doing what, was done before he came 


into the adminiſtration. This treaty with Pruſſia 
vns ſigned on the 16th of January 1756, and Mr. 
Pitt did not come into the adminiſtration till De- 
cember following; The ſcheme of politics was even 


-afhxed, the pa. eee determined, the plan of 
operations laid down, and the houſe of commons 
Frſt granted a million, and then 20,000. in con- 
ſequence of this treaty, fix months n Mr. . Fett 
_ became ROI of Nate, 


—— 
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bas been thus accounted for by one of 


* This res 
chan co-operate with weak or wicked men, in ſchemes pre- 


The 
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61) 
The kingdom by miſmanage 
brought into 4 ſtate of danger, and the French 


threatened to invade it. As all was in confuſion, 


diviſion and anarchy, a body of troops from Ha- 


"nover and Heſſe were imported from the continent, 


to protect a Kingdom, that had formerly ſtruck ter- 
ror into, and commanded reſpect from, almoſt every 


Joon in the univerſe ; but now was ſodegenerated 


diſpiritet| by a few years vicious manners and 
prigeiples among its leaders, as to call in foreign 
protection. At the ſight of theſe foreigners reſent- 
ment ſeemed to rouze, and all eyes ſtared with in- 
dignation. The inhabitants of this iſland, who 
ure naturally brave, warm and impetuqus, reflected 
with horror on their preſent daſtardly condition, 


when compared with the glorious deeds performed 


by their anceſtors; they exclaimed loudly and bit- 
.terly againſt connexions with the continent, and 
ſpared not thoſe who had oppoſed the ſcheme of a 
national militia, which would have ſaved them from 
this diſgrace. Mr. Legge, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, having declared againſt continential con- 
nexions made for the defence of Hanover, was di- 
rected to withdraw from his poſt. In the midſt of 
this exaſperation news was brought of the iſland of 
Minorca, in the Mediterranean, being loſt, and the 
fort of Oſwego in America. The flame of diſcon- 
tent now became general, and every county, and 
every corner of the kingdom, echoed with com- 
plaints againſt the miniſtry, who ſaw they could 
not oppoſe, and therefore dreaded the vengeance of 
an injured people ; while many of the cities and in- 
corporated towns in the kingdom lent inſtructions 
to their repreſentatives againſt the approaching ſeſ- 
ſion : thoſe from the city of London the reader will 

ſee in the notes; they are not unworthy his notice, 
as 


ment was ſoon 
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- 66 enquiy into the cauſes of theſe nati 
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convey a ſpecimen of the ſpirit of the une 
by ſome conſidlered) as the ſu petfirufture of 


Mr. 


. — from the ct of den. to ther . 


To. the Right Hon. 8 etl, Ela; 
John Bab ard, Knut. e Ladbroke 5 
Beckford, Bigi? <1” 


% Me the lord- mayor, aldermen and commons of the By 
of London in common council aſſembled, juſtly alarmed at 
the critical and unhappy ſituation of theſe kingdoms, do moſt 
c earneſtly call you, our N to exert your utmoſt 
ability towards procuring a ſtrict an 1 parliamentary 


calamities. 
almoſt total neglect of our important fortreſſes in the 


40 Mediterranean, of ſuch ineſtimable conſequence to the trade 


«« and power of theſe kingdoms, and the permitted abſence of 


their principal officers many months after the commencement - 


of - hoſtilities, the actual loſs of Minorca, ' and apparent dan- 


% ger of Gibraltar, are-circumſtances which fill as with amaze- 
ment and concern; bat when we reflect on the great prepa- 


«« rations for, and embarkations of, troops and artillery, and 
«« 'the equipment of a powerful fleet, *publickly known to be 


carried on at Toulon, whoſe neighbourhood to Minorca was 


«-, ſufhcieptly _ we cannot impute theſe fatal events to 
© neglect *r ; therefore conjure you to enquire, Why 
«« a reſpectable fleet was not immediately ſent from hence, and 


20 why at laſt ſo ſmall a ſquadron was ordered upon this im or- 
„ tant ſervice, without any frigate, fireſhip, hoſpital 1 
40 tranſport, or troops beyond their ordinary ayer pp een 


«« this at a time when our naval force was contefſedly ſuperior 

«The cruelties ſaffered, and the loſſes ſuſtained by our fel- 
% low ſubjects in North-America, having long called for re- 
«« dreſs, whilſt the miſmanagements in attempts for their 


eto the enemy's. 


ſupport, and the untimely and unequal ſuccours ſent to their 


relief, have only ſerved to render the Britiſh name contemp- 


tible: We therefore require you to ule your utmoſt endea- 


« yours for detecting all thoſe, who by treachery or miſconduRt 
© have contributed to thoſe great diſtreſſes, his majeſty having 
* been graciouſly pleaſed to aſſure us, that he will not fail o 
ce do ruſfice upongany perſons, who ſhall have been wanting in 


their duty to him or their country, 


« To 


— To — — — 
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this m—y,. reſigned near the latter end of October 
1766. On the removal of this pwincipal prop the 
m-—y naturally fell to pieces; and for ſome time 


a 129 . Py tx. 1 r 1 1 een * 
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0 theſe Intereſting enquiries we have bat too much reaſon 


to add our preſſing requeſt, that you uſe your eatlieft endea- 
«« yours to eſtabliſn a well- ted and conſtitutional nulitia, 
« as the moſt honourable defence of the crown, and the moſt 
& cbnfiſtent with the rights of a free people: and this we are 
« the mort anxious to recommend to your particular care and 
attention, ad every apprehenfion of danger has furniſhed a 
«« reaſon for encreaſing the number of our regular forces, and 
«« for the introduction of foreign mercenaries.;' the nce of 
4 which is infupportable: we therefore truſt that you will 
«. pufſue this meaſure before you conſent to — fupplies, 
««| &xperience having convinced us, that your able endea- 
„ yours afterwards may prove fruitleſs. oO 870 
« At all events we recommend it to you to. oppoſe the con- 
4 tinuance of any foreign troops within the kingdom; a cir- 
« cumiſtauce which muſt ever be conſidered as a'reproach to the 
6 loyalty,” courage and ability of this nation. 750 | 
We alſo hope that you will endeavour to limit the number 
« of placemen and penſioners fo remarkably encreaſed, and at 
« x7 proper ſeaſon to reſtore trienmal parliaments, as we con- 
« ceive itithe only means to obtaĩn a free repreſentative of the 
F ⁰ůu g . 550 OY 0938 | 
« Ihe immenſe ſums fo chearfully paid, when almoſt every 
« meaſure reflects national diſgrace, call upon yon ſtrictly to 
« enquire into their application; and we truſt, that you will 
« carefully watch and endeavour to prevent all unnatural con- 
% nexions on the continent, in order to preſerve the indepen- 
« dancy of theſe kingdoms. | bn 
« By rendering theſe neceſſary ſervices to yeur king and 
& country, you will give his majeſty the 2 teſtimony of 
« [your duty and 41 Aion, and / moſt effectually ſecure to his 
government obedĩence and reſpect. 1! 


At the ſame time w' deſire you thus publickly to accept 
our moſt grateful acknowledgments of your paſt conduct in 
ec parliament, and enjoin you at all times to hold ſacred and 
« 1nviolable the act made for eſtabliſſing his majeſtyls right to 
* the crown of theſe realms, and ſecuring the rights and li- 
I berties of the ſubject; and that you oppole eyery mæaſure 
« tending to weaken that compact, which, under the divine 
« providence, will ever prove the beſt ſecurity to his majefty's 
* 1acred perſon, and che ſucceiſlon in his illuftriousboute.”? 4 
2 00 the 


3 0 14 1 | 
the. buſinefs of the nation was at a ſtand: for to 
chuſe a miniſtry was a difficult matter in this time 


of diviſion and diſcontent. | The chiefs of the 
party, by whoſe mancvres the former miniſtry 
were diſplaced, at length-ſucceeded to employment. 
The voice of the nation pointed them out; and the 
neceſſity of affairs called them into action. On the 
4th'of December Mr. Pitt was appointed ſecretary 
of ſtate in the room of Mr. Fox, and Mr. Legge 
was replaced in his former ſtation, and other pro- 
motions were made conſiſtent with the ſame inte- 
reſt; but ſtill theſe chiefs declared againſt continen- 
tal meaſures and miniſterial jobbs: upon which the 
old ſervants of the repreſ them as diſ- 
layal, obſtinate, imperious and ignorant: and in- 
deed they were honeſt enough and bold enough to 
pronounce their ſentiments freely on every occaſion 
without fear or diſſimulation: ſuch intrepidity no 
doubt gave great offence; but Mr. Pitt aimed at 
bringing the voice of the people to the ear of the 
ſovereign, who he knew had been miſled, and who 
unfortunately was ſurrounded by a weak and 
worthleſs crew, who only conſulted the ſelfiſh paſ- 
ſions of private avarice and ambition, and were 
therefore blackened with the curſes of the whole 
nation. Although theſe promotions quieted the 
minds of the people, . yet every one who. knew any 
thing of the ſtrength, connections and intereſt of 
the new miniſters, but little from them. 
The —— had been modelled by Mr. Pelham, and 
although he died before the el——ns commenced, 
yet his plan was followed: by this plan Mg. Pitt 
and his friends made but a ſmall party in that aſſem- 


bly, and the reſt, in conſequence of —; were his op- 


ponents; therefore here they were tu expect every 
check and oppoſition, that could embarraſa or im- 
pede their meaſures. In the houſe of 1— their ſtate 
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was the ſame. And at court much worſe : for ha- 
ving been forced into power by the voice of the 
xeople, they were looked upon as intruders, who had, 
"their aſſumption, weakened part of the preroga- 
tive. While this continued to be the caſe, the buſi- 
neſs of the nation in their hands could never be done 
without caballing; however they carried one point 
with ſurprizing reſolution, that of a national militiaz 
thoſe who would have oppoſed it were afraid ; the 
object was too popular to meet with oppoſition, 
even from the moſt inveterate enemies of the new 
miniſters; and it was not intereſt, but a fear of the 
people, that ſuffered a few patriots, in the midſt of 
a violent faction, to execute ſo bold a ſtep. It could 
not be aſſerted by thoſe who were againſt this ſalu- 
tary meaſure, that an Engliſh militia was dange- 
rous as in former times, becauſe there were now no 
leaders of influence to unite the people in ſeditious 
purpoſes ;'nor was it believed or ſuſpected, that 
there were any enemies to the reigning family in 
the kingdom; therefore, not having any argu- 
ments to offer, they were conſtrained to be ſilent, 
and vote for a law to put arms into the hands of 
the people ; a meaſure they had always dreaded, as 
much as an enquiry into their own conduct. By 
thus arming the people for the defence of their 
own lands. and liberties, it is eaſy to diſcover what 
were the intentions of the new adminiſtration. : 
they reſolved to act with vigour, and to exert the 
military ſtrength of the kingdom in annoying the 
enemy abroad. The officers of the army had been 
ſuffered to abuſe their leiſure in dreſs, cards, tea, 
and milliners ſhops: ſuch conduct among the braveſt 
meh will in a ſhort time introduce effeminacy, de- 
ſtroy*he ſtrength and vitals of a ſtate, and bring 
a train of evils which are ever fatal to the purpoſes 
of an army. They therefore reſolved to put the 
FLY | C troops 


command of the ſhips given to admiral Holbourn. 
Every man inſtantly ſaw the benefits that would 
ariſe from the wiſdom and prudence of Mr. Pitt's 
adminiſtration, and all degrees of the kingdom, who 
had been ſunk in a miſerable ſtate of deſpondency, 
gave themſelyes up to hope; and while honour and 
honeſty ſeemed to check the brous of the new ſervants, 
a cheerful bloom of ſpirit and joy revived in the 
countenance of every individual. Three days pre- 
ceding the choice of theſe miniſters, his majeſty 
gave orders for the return of the Hanoverians to 

ermany. He had early foreſeen that bis German 


daminions would be attacked by France on account 


of his war with that power, and he therefore re- 
ſolved to form an army of obſervation in Weſt- 
alia for the defence of thoſe dominions. For 
is purpoſe were thoſe troops ſent back to their 
own country; and ſoon after, his royal highneſs the 
duke of Cumberland was appointed to the com- 
mand of that army. On the 17th of February, 
1757, his majeſty ſent a meſſage to the houſe of 
commons by Mr. Pitt, informing them of the for- 
midable preparations made by France, as they 
were bent againſt his electoral dominions, he con- 
fided in them to affiſt him in forming and main 
taining an army of obſervation, and tõ enable him 
to fulfil his engagements with the king of Piuſßa, 
both of which they immediately complied with, 
But notwithſtanding this com pliance, Mr. Pitt and 
his adherents ſtill continued againſt the Getman 
| * Par, 
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war, and on account of his warm and inflexible 
oppoſition to it, and a falſe repreſentation of his 
patriotiſm and intentions, he was on the 5th of 
April commanded to refign the ſeals of his office. 
Some of the leaders of the late a — aſſumed 
the. reins of government : the motives which im- 
pelled them were, regret for loſt power, emulation 
for fame, and ambition for rule. Mr. Pitt during 
his ſhort adminiſtration diſpatched a ſquadron to 
the Eaſt-Indies, under the command of commodore 
Steevens; and another for Jamaica, under the 
command of admiral Coates: he likewiſe pre- 
pared a powerful ſupply for America, and it was 
ready to be ſent when he was diſmiſſed : in his ad- 
miniſtration the militia bill paſſed both houſes, and 
received the royal aſſent; he promoted a parha- 
mentary enquiry into the conduct of the late 
miniftry, but it produced nothing; — we before 
hinted the model of the p—, and the reader who 
conſiders that will eaſily find a key to this enquiry. 
His reſolution was to employ the whole fleet of 
Britain; and it was by this principle that he rĩvetted 
himſelf in the hearts of the le: on the naval 
commanders he new he could depend, even in the 
maſt deſperate and hazardous enterprize ; for their x 
way of life and natural ferocity of manners ſecured n 
them from luxury and effeminacy, and inſtilled 7 
into them a ſpirit of obligation to glory and their 
duty. The fleet is what may be called the, natural 
ſtrength: of theſe kingdoms; the fame thirſt for 
conqueſt and fame reigns there as among the people 
at home, who are uncorrupted by a vicious practice 
of, alſe-principles and manners; ſuch as deftroyed *. 
| ancient Rome, and had nearly brought Britain to 
ad ar of ruin; therefore his refolution to em- 
ploy this great natural er gave infinite pleafure ; 
but his nation deſtroyed * fondeſt hopes, and 
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diſpirited the warmeſt hearts that Britain had to 
boaſt as her true friends. In a few days after 
Mr. Legge alſo'reſi his. poſt of b e of 
the exchequer, other offices were likewiſe 
vacated. Once more the kingdom was without a 
miniſtry, and again reſounded with, complaints, 
that, 1 op oof th the power and cunning of faction, 
ears of the ſovereign. What was in- 
tended 1 diſgrace Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge turned 
out the greateſt honour that could have been be- 


ſtowed upon them; the people entertained ſuch a 


high eſteem of their virtue and abilities that they 
were proud to preſent them with the freedom of 
their ſeveral cities and corporations in boxes of 
gold, ſilver, or other valuable materials, accom- 
with elegant and patriotic addreſſes of thanks 
or their integrity and ſervices. A new board of 
admiralty was appointed, and the earl of Win- 
chelſea placed at the head of it; lord Mansfield 
ſucceeded Mr. Legge, but Mr. Pitt's office re- 
mained vacant. . In a few days after, the duke of 
Cumberland ſet out for Germany; and admiral 
Holbourne ſailed for America on the 8thof May, 
with a number of troops to be commanded by 
lord Loudon, who was in America. 

During this confuſion and anarchy: at home, the 
king of Pruſſia vigorouſly purſued his own war 
againſt the Auſtrians. In the year 1756 he defeated 
their army at Lowoſchuta. This was. the firſt 
action that entitled him to the favour of the Eng- 
li: they ſaw him in vigour, activity, and. ſuc- 
ceſs, and became inſtantly enamoured with his 


poſſeſſion of theſe qualities. It is no wonder that 


they began to admire and extol his abilities and va- 
3.54 becauſe their own, affairs teemed with diſgrace - 
and ruin; they therefore naturally beheld and be- 
ſtowed cheir Gs o another, who acted wick 

more 
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more” wiſdom and good fortune z, and ſince there 
was no proſpect of amendment at home, they as 
naturally began to wiſh, and even claim, an alliance 
with a power, that was every day exhibiting proofs 
of forelight and . They were in hopes 
that ſuch an example of ſpirit and victory would 
rouze their lethargic rulers from their beds of ſloth 


and proſtitution. The treaty with Pruſſia that was 


already made, was a convention of neutrality for 
the defence of each others German dominions; but 
what they now wiſhed for, and publickly deſired, was 
a treaty. of alliance with that monarch, whereby his 
arms, in conſideration of a ſubſidy, might be 
brought againſt; France; for during the war hi- 
therto we had been loſers, and the repeated ſucceſſes 
of the French bid fair en all North Ame- 
rica out of our hands; they therefore eagerly deſired 
the aſſiſtance of Pruſſia, in order to find employ 
for the French arms at home. Thus the former 
adminiſtration not only laid the foundation of an 
alliance with Pruſſia, but, by the ill ſucceſs of our 
affairs under their direction, ſo diſpirited the people, 
as to make them call out for an alliance with that 
monarch, who had been hitherto attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, in hopes that then they ſhould: be attended 
with ſaccels alſo. If the alliance, which was after- 
wards made in conſequence of this humour, bas 
proved prejudicial to the intereſts of Great-Britain, 
that prejudice ought to be accounted. for by thoſe, 
who by their miſmanagement. obliged the people 
in exaſperation to call for ſuch alliance, as the only 
ns of (retrieving the ill ſtate of their affairs. | 

liv April, 1757, a body of Prafans, command- 
ed by Prince Charles uf Bevern, defeated a corps of 
the Auſtrians at Richenberg, a paſs which opened 
his way into Bohemia; while. the King of Pruflia, . 
with the main body of his army, entered that king: | 
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dom by another paſs, and purſued the Auſtrians 
to Prague, where he gained à complete victory 
over their whole army: he laid fiege to that great 
city; but while his operations were carrying on, 
the fugitives of the enemy were collected and 
ſr wich a conſiderable number of - freſh 

troops, and put under the command of count Daun, 
who choſe fuck a ſituation, as gave the king of 
Pruſſia much uneaſineſs. The king reſolved to diſ- 

lodge him; but in the attempt he met with ſuch a 
repulſe, as obliged him to abandon Prague, and 
retreat in the beſt manner he could into Saxony. 
The face of affairs baving thus taken a new turn, 
the Ruſſians, Swedes, and Imperialiſts (or the ſtates 
of the empire). who were all confederates to anni- 

hilate the power of the king of Pruſſia, and had 
hitherto acted with languor, now began to march 

with vigour, and to preſs him hard on all fides. 


The world had ſome time ago been alarmed with 


this confederacy againſt the houſe of Brandenburgh; 
but the le of England, when they ſaw the ſtorm 
gather ſo faſt in order to deſtroy that king, began to 
pity and commiſerate him in his misfortunes; and 
ſuch was their fincere feelings for his diſtreſs, that 
nothing will be hazarded in ſaying, if the alliance 
had not been made, they would chearfully have 
made a voluntary ſubſcription for his relief. This 
is an act of benevolence peculiar to the Engliſh 
nation ; they cannot bear to ſee any power in diſ- 
treſs, if at that time they have any connexions 
with it, without generouſly beſtowing their aid to 
alleviate its misfortunes. But the caſe of Pruſſia, 
ſo far as it concerned England, was ſingularly af- 


P — 


fecting: the houſe of Auſtna, who had been for 
many years ſupported and protected by their gene- 
rous and compaſſionate aſſiſtance, had nat only un- 
gratefully joined in league wich France, at this — 
w eir 
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& their declared enemy, but was the principal of the 
I 2 formed to leize de Pruſſian domi - 
nions; therefore a paſſion of reſentment to ſuch in- 


ratitude, as well as pity to the Pruſſian monarch, 
now to inflame their breaſts. This was the. 


- i 


I Kate of their humours, when the ſubſidary treaty; 


with Pruſſia was made. Ie -- ate” 
With reſpect to the duke of Cumberland's army, 
the popular heads of party had declaimed ſo ſtre- 
nuouſly þ vn continental connexions, that, con- 
trary to the inclinations of the court, it was com - 
poſedly entirely of Germans, who. in number were 
ſo much inferior to the French army commanded 
by the marſhal D'Etrees, that his royal highneſs 
was obliged to retreat as the enemy advanced. _. 
The hopes that had been formed early in the year 
of acting at the proper ſeaſon with vigour agaiaſt 
the enemy in America, began now to yaniſh, The 
plan for taking Louiſbourg had been communica - 
ted to the enemy, perhaps as ſoon as it was laid 
down in England; the importance of the place 
was ſufficient to ſtimulate the French mĩniſtry to 
immediately provide for its ſecurity: accord - 
ingly M. de Beaufremont ſailed from Breſt on 
the zoth of January with a ſquadron, of nine ſhips, 
having on board a body of troops; but as the har- 
bour of Louiſpourg could not be free of the ice by 
the time he might Be there, he was directed to ſteer. 
for the Weſt-Indies, and reinforce their garriſons in 
that quarter, which he did, and arrived at Louiſ- 
bourg on the ';th of June, from whence he ſent a 
reinforcement of men and arms to Monſieur de 
Montcalm; who commanded the French treops in. 
Canada. About the beginning of April M. du 
Riveſt ſailed from Toulon with five ſhips, having 
alſo on'board a number of troops, warlike ſtores 

and proviſions: he flipt through the gur of 
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ſhe. 10 Was os By Ro te of 
th } FRE, 0 "the" Fng- 
KN 1 85 Aue Na falt from 
Cotte a the Stk of May, nor arrive K Halifax, che 
aſp ointed' place of tefidezvons,* riff the ek of 1 uly. 
Ws ic ut Ve" obſerved?” that Gur AWE fallin 
re Rate was the Tale cauſe of the diſyfters and Gif. 
rae, Which befel us this year in America,. De- 
lays are always dangerous; "but much" more fo, 


heb they ER. es the enemy an oppottunity t. > Coun» 


Tie Was the diſconſolate fact of affairs, when 
e of an abuſec pebple fouzed the 
into fear ; even thoſe HD had treuted the 
nerat voice f the peop! e with contempr, dicaded 
his rod bf nation Vengeance! and therefore when 
the cries of injury became Touder and louder every 
day from all pans of the kingdom, they thought ir 
| igh time to quit their garmin tables, and fuffer a 
ſew honeſt, wiſe,” arid Agllant men, who had ſpirit 
enough to fave this country from the 'deftrattion 
into whick the others 7 1 ns to tumble it, to 
, approach the chrone. & eternal infamy 
on fome characters, W this time ſpoke 281 
gainſt alt principles of morality and virtue: 
ſuch men will gcver act honeſtly to their country or 
their ſovereign, ho hold honowr im ſo Jo an eſ- 
ti mation, an- aſſert; that by the moſt baſe acts of 
corruption; iany and” deceit, a ſtate or common- 
- wear? can only be manzged. It is no wonder there 
tore chat che people were injured, and it is no won- 


der 


. 

Grled alovd for redreſs, and vigorouſl 
pp eh in whoſe ok we hot 
rxegrity they could ſafely confide, were ex- 


thi | the natural ſpirit of a brave 
10 be peop ok Po been treated like Naves, 
$ well by tlie molt bale acts of villainy, as by anguage 
ibs wicked hearts: ſtimulated by theſe 
injuries, and abuſes,” they forced well-meaning men 
into, power... It is true ſuch conduct was prefump- 
tuous ; but being dictated by preſervation, it be- 
came noble and laudable, and it proved the moſt 


hunſiating Nroke to our enemies, It is a leſſon 
that ought 9. de precious to princes, eſpecially of o 
this iſland ; while ſuch men were in power as the 
people dilapproyed, misfortune followed  misfor- 
rune, and the nation was divided and diſtracted; 
but when ſuch men were employed as they. did ap- 
Reel Am Yigour and ſucceſs crowned their 
efforts, Thus à king acting with 5 e is all 
fuer and glory; hüt without them he is nothing. 
t is true a King poſſeſſed . of his kingdom cannot 
be ſaid to be deleted, becauſe there are always ſome 
ſycophants, who will haunt his heels and his court; 
but theſe may be:conſidered. as ſo many wretches 
preying upon their country, becauſe they are in 
general men, without any kind of good principle: 
what is here meant is the body of the people, for it 
is they Who give ſtrength to a king, . compoſe 

is power, and give him his only ſubſtantial praiſe ; 
and in return he ought always to act, and to chuſe 
his ſervants, for their ge Jati 


ion and 
vellare.. ......_. 


HT Ara earth en e 
The failings of 4 maſter, whoſe affeQions were 
naturally warped to his native country, were over- 
looked, when he condeſcended to receive his ſer- 
vants on the choice of his prople; and even theſe 
* ys 4 ys 
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ſervants, who had expoſed thoſe failings, in all che 
glare of exaggeration, 10 705 1 to oonſder opt; making 
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of à mater at leaſt to fo a 3 rder to 
Profit by 1 channel which mut iN be Pure 
ſued.” On the 29th of une, 1.757» itt was 
reappointed Ketary 0 ſtate z Fu hree days after 


the miniſtry was F n the belles g mag- 
ner. The duke of of 'Newchitlc firſt lord of N55 
treafury ; Mr. Legge, chancellor of che esche, 
quer, lord Anſon, firſt lord of Fl Dry, 
Mr. Fox, . of the forces; and lord Tem- 
ple, lord privy y feal. This was the only healing 
meaſure that could be purfued'; the parties, them- 
ſelves were ſatisfied, and fo Were their numerous 
friends; part of whom were put in offices of leſs 
importance. The | miniſters condeſcending to an 
amicable capitulation in their ſeveral opinions, 
which they * ad violently 'puſhed* in different ex- 
tremès; and from that ok the nation began 
to hope, the counſel to be unanimaus, and ſpirit 
to revive 10 f the people. It may be EN 2 
how men who ſeemed ſo inflexibly, oppoſite to each 
other, ſhould at length unite; but it is beft ac- 
counted for in the words of Sir William Temple; 
* Quarrels with the age and pretences, of reform- 
© ing it, end commonly like che pains of a man 
„in a little boat, Who tugs at a rope that is faſt 
to a thip. © It looks as if he meant to draw the 
© ſhip to him; but the truth is, he draws himſelf 
to-the ſhip, where he gets in, and does like the 
© reſt of the crew. The application is obvious 
and juſt, ' and perhaps the alluſion may not 
thought pled? Although this was the caſe, 
RE the people did not leſſen in their confidence * 
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ion, and a new ſoul diffuſe itſelf through 


affairs 


glory, the kohour, and the true character of their 


* 


plain direct road, have never failed gaining their 
point, and will be revered to all ages; whereas on 
the contrary, thoſe who have been noted for ſelfiſh 
views, for men of deep intrigue, and artful ma- 
naging of parties, Ever going the fartheſt way 
abgut, and eternally involved in bye paths and in- 
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every public and private advantage 


war, but he reſolved on an ex 
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abyrinths of their on eo 
often bro ee ee 
entailed indeliable infamy dn 
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jt would be dang##04s Purtichlarly to ſay. - hit 
— to obſerve, that from Nee in- 
ing) miniſters national diſumidn and diſcontent 
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the vigour, "ind" tion of all publit oe 

On the contrary, N conduct of Nan fig Att 
roceeded unlon, jo 2 a Rope z©which'productd 

Lappinef and ſucceſs: affection in'everyenterprize 


ariſing from a perfect confidence ia d impetled 
the mind to'hbnourable action. From this union 


was derived; 'by 
it our commerce was enlarged," the 
ed, and the nation became powerful and re Qed. | 


He who effected theſe, and eſtabliſhed/virtue/ on 


the ruins of corruption, was juſtly entitled to the 
T of True MixisrER Of tHEPEOPLE' a 


by far more ' honourable” than any which a 
court can beſtow. 14510 


Mr. Pitt did not at firſt acquieſce in the German 


pedition to the coaſt 
of France; that ſhould at once ſerve both Ger- 
many and Britain. "The ſcheme of à littoral war 
againſt France was undoubtedly- a 1 i 
cording to the preſent ſyſtem of affairs. 


had embarked in the quarrels of the enpke⸗ 8 


was marching great armies to increaſe thoſe diſtur- 
bances ; an 'atrempt therefore to 8 her coaſt, 
and deſtroy her maritime ſtores, would ſerve Bri- 
tain, by annihilating her rival 2 and ſerve 
Germany, by obliging her to keep her troops at 
home for the defence of her maritime places, 


Some few, who were againſt this kind of War, 
urged | it was cowardly, weak, and immethodical; 


but 
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"61 2 
time, bd need of — The Auſlpians 
had into Saxony and Silefia, had taken 
1; ſtrong places, and; > ag ee the 
raflian detachments. | The Ruſſians bad invaded 
Pruſſias the Swedes, Pomerania,.the Imperialiſts and 
French, e $20.90 the other French army had 
ſeined Embdle e 
and having 3 Lebe 4 made from this 
85 they followed the duke of Cumberland ayer 
15 N Hahn Boding the elctorme — * 
is no 
— aanit ſueh ſuperior numbers, retreated to 
Stade, where, the mediation of Denmark, he 
23 4th 3 4. * 
W Army TS, agreeing 
to à convention of neutrality, which ordered his 
troops to be diſtributed into _"_—_ of canton» 
ment. 
The convention was ſigned on che very day that 
che expedition | fleet, ſet fail : the ſhips were com- 
manded by Sir Edward Hawke, and the troops by 
Sr John Mordaunt; who, | agreeable/ to their in- 
ſtruQtions, proceeded to Baſque road, in order to 
attack the town, of Rochefort. A concurrence of 
+ evils fruſtrated this expedition: it will be hard to 
determine whether they, were purpoſely framed, or 
accidentally fell out. The French nation is ſaid to 
have been alarmed. by the troops lying on the- Iſle 
of Wight ſome time before, they. failed, and by 
very good intelligence from England. Two diy 
after the fleet., made the enemy's land, the Vi 
ſloop was diſpatched from England, with the . 


W letter from Mr. Secretary Pitt to Sir Ed- 


ward 
. 


7757 im) | 
ward Hawke, and to Sir Jet Viotdzunt, dated 
Whitehall, September ht! 1757», and received by 


tember. Ah 1d. MG neee. 4 4 
Da b Kh O03 nnch Bar 
His Majeſty, by his ſecret inſtructions, dated 
© the ;th'day'of Auguſt laſt, haying directed the 
return of the fleet wy your, command, to- 
© gether with the land forces on board, e 0 a8 to 
«be in England at, or about, as near as may be, 
the end of September, unleſs the; circumſtances 
e of the ſhips and forces ſhall” neceſſarj] N 
« their return ſooner;“ I am. /now to gn y to 
« you the King's pleaſure, that you do not con- 
© ſider the abovementioned time, limited for your 
© return, as intended, in any manner to affect, or 
© interfere with the full execution of the firſt and 
principal object of the expedition, namely,“ 
Attempting, as far as ſhall. be found practi- 
« cable, a deſcent on the French coaſt, at or 
near Rochefort, in order to attack if practi- 
cable, and, by a vigorous impreſſion, forte that 
« place, and to burn and deſtroy, to the utmoſt 
of your power, all ſhipping, docks, maga- 
« '2ines, and arſenals, that ſhall be found there, 
and exert ſuch other efforts, as ſhall be judged - 
e moſt proper for annoying the enemy.) And 
* with regard to any other W attempt, 
which, -agreeably to your orders, you ſhall have 
© commenced, and in the execution Whereof you 
© ſhall be actually engaged, it is alſo his majeſty's 
* pleaſure that you do not deſiſt from, or break up 
the ſame, merely and ſolely on account of the 
time, limited for your return, by the inſtruc- 
tions abovementioned ; but that, notwithſt and 
ing the ſame, you do continue, with the fleet, 
during ſuch a farther number of days as may 


afford 
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q 4 Has. been ſhrewdly, WF] NN i foam: 
or the Harwich man t War, Which failed at the 
ſame time from Ph 
carried other diſpa e a. more. ſegrar nature, 
and ſaid to be wn bs. own to the miniſter. 

On the 23d of ptember. the little iſſe 4 — 
was taken. N this, little conqueſt 
made, it was expected the troops were to — 
diately landed: büt on the 25th the military officers 
reſolved in a ee of, wa Hi that an attempt upon 
Rochefort was neither ſeable nor icable. 
On the Sth of 8 WY. r having mot effectu- 
ally alarmed the French, coaſt, it was reſolved to 
land at- the mouth of the river Charente, and at 
12 o'clock at night the 44 were put into the 
boats, Where they Temained four hours on a boiſ- 
terous ſea, and thefi” Were ordered back again; 
upon eh admiral Broderick acquainted Sir Ed- 
wards Hawke, That having prepared all the 

* boats with proper officers" to land the troops, 


* he was now to ac quaint him, bi. the generals 
* were.come to a, relolution not to land to-night, 


but td wait till 9 when they Yi have a 
full view of the Oe th are to 
* land,” "Sir Edwar Wes A de roderick 
to enquire of the general . whether they had 
any further military operations to propoſe, that che 
ſquadron might not he unneceffari ly org FRY G6; ined: to. 
which the commander of the fand forces ſent this 


anſwer, 


yer td Mr. Pitt, the conchMoii'of which is th 


* Te was the daily expeRtation of” — 
which induced me to 


long. As I have got their final 
* ſhall fail for England to-morrow 
When the fleet arrived, the whole ene; — in A 
ferment z they exclaimed againſt the commanders, 
and - cried aloud for juſtice p15] delinquents. The 
officers blamed the miniſtry ; Who, to acquit them- 
ſelves, directed an enquiry to be made into the cauſes 
of the The officers' inted to make 
this enquiry,' le netration will ever be 
„Base it as opinion, that the 
miſdarriage were, Not attacking fore 
by ſea, at the ſume time chat it could 
been attacked by land: and, coming to a 

reſolution on the 25th” of Zeptember, an 

attempt en Rochefort was neither adviſeable nor 

practicable, though at that time there were no 
© troops nor batteries on ſtiote to prevent a de- 
* ſcent.” From hence it it appeared, that the of- 
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® Tt is proper to explain this matter, "Sir Hawke 
firft propoſed kaying > 60 41 ſhip again inſt F ee to 
facilitate the landing : * Thierry, a _ 
French pilot, 1 information on which the 
expedition was planned, undertook to conduct ſuch, * 
that purpoſe ; but it was laid aſide upon a repreſentation from 
vice-admiral Knowles, that even a bomb-ketch had run aground 
at above two miles diſtance from the fort. As it is 


do — il light not 


2 doe on 4 nd ae the mh ofthe Thames, - 
pilot ae of rhe yavigation of that river 4 | 
bes 4  ficers 


be error agd diſmay 1 Wis his tobjedts, ta 


= ficers. had: honor of Aabedlcgee of orders. 
The reader may perhaps COA: this aſſertion, 
but we will;give him part ef ſuch of the evi- 
Adnet as tended: to prove the attempt 1045 pracli- 
cCabla id. ieute nant gobnel Clark. | + By that he, 
= with.shre&e'more officers, went on ſhore, and walk- 
ed two miles, over, ;adpungy neck of Jand, called 
lade Denis, to the, ſolid continent,  withent., moleſta- 
ion ; and he ſaid the army might eaſily. have land- 
ed at Chatelaillon bay. This opinion he formed 
oa the ſpot. Colonel Wolfe (w bo aftexwards took 
Quebec, (confirmed. his opinion, viz, Kbat a land- 
i on e t have been made entirely out 


the reach enemy's We Admiral 
Brodrick ſa fled andin place 30 be g fair, 
hard, ſag inion a landing 
2 might have of vo made eh ih ea ile d the tranſ- 
potts could. come; within —— 
The board of enquiry, thei, . ee 

IJ aturibured, a pringipsl.cauls of fs, Pile e 80 
fo 


officers, the commander 
forces, in order to 7 0 75 By FRIES ee 
for.a ourt martial, which 18 e 
pas diſobedience of Ra j 1 * the 5 — 
evidences were again examined, with the addition 
A of Sit Edward 19 Txt was adjuged not guil- 
bY e public diſcontent did not ap- 
pear in the leaſt d. There ſeemed to be a 
5 icion, that the real cauſe of the- failure were 
e attrlÞiired tomwhete. elſe,” In this polar che 
— could not he to blame: for he intended 
che expedition to the entmy, to make him 
ſuſcepti w of wounds" apon his on coaſts, to ſtrike 


enervate and c pirit his arms, KCl 

deſtruction as a maritime power: and on the 2 

hand, to elate the and ſpirits of the Briziſh 
nation, 
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nation, and to ſtimulate them to ſucceſſive actions 
of glory and conqueſt. But he had the misfortune 
to find the conſequences of the expedition directly 
oppoſite; and to ſweeten this bitter pill, to ſee an 
attempt in the city for ſifting out the true cauſe, 
by propoſing to obtain a parliamentary enquiry, 
over- ruled by a meſſage from the King“. Do 
not all theſe things concur to ſupport the ſuſpi- 
cion of a ſecret cauſe for the failure of the. expe- 
dition ? 

Although the deſign of this expedition was fruſ- 
trated, yet the European powers intereſted in the 
ſea, penetrated i into the ſpirit of the new miniſter, 
and began inſtantly to ch eir former 2 
of the Britiſh counſels. 3 ſaw with ſurpriſe, a 
man placed at the head of, and giving directions 
to, a warlike people; a man who admitted no other 

rule for his operations againſt the enemy than con- 

veniency ; they were alarmed at his reſolution and 
new ſyſtem z and though he had failed in his firſt 
attempt, they ſaw plainly he was not diſcouraged 
by it. * Denmark concluded a treaty, 

rporting the defence of their commerce in the 
Ba altic ; — they ſent their united IRE to 


— — — 


® November 5, 1757. At a court of common council at 
* Guildhall a mgtion was made to addreſs his majeſty on the 


: hop of the late expedition to the coaſt of France; 
and after ſome debate the lord mayor or was aſked by a member 
© of the court, if any information 2 


6 that his majeſty had ven 
© to be forthwith ma ings 


q 2 [The public necuf- 


| papers. 


cruize 


. 
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cruize in that ſea, fearing he ſhould ſend a fleet 


into the north. The Durch propoſed to au 
their ſhips from the ſame fear; and the Italian 
ſtares, in conjunction with the king of Naples, 
took every precaution that was in their power for 
the ſecurity of their ports. Spain and Portugal 
truſted their ſecurity to their important commercial 
connexions with Great Britain. France was not 
prepared for ſuch an enemy, who braving every 
method, and adopting new ſchemes, prepared to 
attack her deſperately. At home he was unani- 
mouſly applauded ; and having rouzed the ſpirit 
of the nation from that ſtupid lethargy in which 
he found it, was deſervedly and highly eſteemed by 
all ranks of people; and, for the firſt time, popu- 
larity and the adminiſtration were ſeen united: a 
meaſure which is ſo eſſential in a country like Eng- 
land, that a miniſter, unleſs he has the power and 
confidence to gain it, can never act with the ſtrength 
of the whole nation, nor invigorate a true ſpirit 
into the people, who abhorring or nqt chuſing to 
confide in him, his adminiſtration will be found to 
be one continued ſcene of diſgrace abroad, and 
diſtraction at home. Happily the people had rea- 
ſon not to think their confidence miſplaced in Mr. 
Pitt“; they had experienced his honeſty, and found 
him neither influenced by lucrative nor ambitious 
views; ever ſteadily purſuing their intereſts and 
happineſs, and eagerly ſeizing every opportunity 
to gratify all their wiſhes, and preſerve unanimity, 
which he knew was his only ſupport, and would 


— — 
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* Even*the Tories placed their confidence in him, and con- 
curred-in the promotion of ALL his meaſures, pleading that his 
d:/unterefledneſs was the cauſe of it. He was indeed diſinte- 
reſted, for he-had all the trouble of power, without the plea- 
ſure of gratifying his friends. | 

"= $ | carry 
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carry him through every meaſure for humblin 
— — with Agee, T did one man 8. 
the face of affairs in the, Britiſh nation, and 
with alarm all the potentates in Europe, hg 
had hitherto. entertained hut a deſpicable opinior 
of our national wiſdom and ſtrength z and — 
the ancient ſpirit and military virtue of the people, 
o be, as they often have been, the terror of the 
rench. | 1 
In America the effects of his Fr adminiſtration 
were felt by this time. Admiral Coates, Who had 
been ſent with a ſquadron to Jamaica in February 
laſt, detached captain Forreſt, with three ſhips, to 
cruize off Cape Francois, in order to intercept. the 
French trade bound for Europe. At this time 
there lay in the harbour four French ſhips of the 
line, and three frigates, the commander“ of 
whom, in order to drive the Engliſh ſhips off that 


— 


ſtation, ſtrengthened his crews and quarters wi 
an additional number of ſailors and ſoldiers, an 
put to ſea. When captain Forreſt deſcried the ene: 
my, he called his two captains on board him, and 
ſaid, Gentlemen, you know your own ſtrength, 
and ſee that of enemy: ſhall we give them 
* battle?” They anſwered in the; affirmative, 
Then, ſaid he, fight them we will; there is no 
time to be loſt; return to your ſhips, and get 
them ready for engaging.” The 1 bore 
down upon the enemy with uncommon ſpirit, an- 
began the action, which raged with the utmo 
fury above two hours and an half, all the while in 
fight of rhe Cape ; when the French finding them- 
ſelves greatiy damaged, and notwithſtanding their 


* i * — 


* M. Kerſaint, who, in the month of November, 1760, 
failed from France on an expedition to ſcour the Engliſh ſet- 
tlements on the coaſt of Guinea, which he executed with tole- 
rable {uccets. 8 : 1 
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. of the conſequences. Lord Loudon Þ drew the 
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val ſaperiorfty, unable to take any of the Britiſh 
ſhips, ran away, and ſought their preſervation in 

tain Forreſt returned to Jamaica 


the harbour. 
to refit bis ſhips ®. © 

Daring the ſummer, the effects of his having 
been turned out of the adminiſtration were alſo felt 
in America. We before mentioned admiral Hol- 
born's being ſent too late; it now remains to ſpeak 


troops from the northern frontier of the Britiſh 
ſettlements adjoining to Canada, and he continued 


to call the troops from the other parts, till he 


— — 2 — 
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Another gallant action of this brave officer deſerves to be 
mentioned: he in a ſubſequent cruize, near the iſland of Hiſ- 
paniola, took (by a well-concerted project) a whole fleet of 
nine French merchantmen, , richly laden, with a ſingle ſhip, 
in the neighbourhood of five harbours, into any of whi 
could the enemy hut have eſcaped, might have been ſe · 
eure, and carried them into Jamaica, where they were all con- 
demned. This was the firſt ſtroke given to the enemy's trade 
"+ Unlorrnmely for his lordthip” popularity; and the hap: 
* tely for hi ip's ity, 
692 nation, an embargo was laid on all ſhips 5 
orth America on the third of March, in order that the enemy 
might not receive any intelligence of his deligns, and to make 
n plenty cheap for the army and navy; although 
ne might have known that the exports would never exhauſt 
great quantities of proviſions which the Britiſh colonies pro- 
lace, and the enemy might receive intelligence by other chan- 
nels, The country was greatly injured by this em „Which 
made the ſtaple commodity a 2 for the ant, the 
farmer, and the labourer all ſuffered, while the contractors put 
immenſe ſuis into their pockets. Unfortunately likewiſe, 
there Was a great defect in the laſt year's crop in England, and 
bread was fo exceflive ſcarce, that the nation was in dread of 
a famine, without being able to procure relief from its colo- 
mies, where there was a great plenty: but the government 
wiſely took away this authority of laying future embargoes. It 
15 proper to obſerve, that a little before the embargo was laid, 
advice was received at New York of the great ſcarcity of corn 
had 
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had collected a body of 6000 men, and with theſe 
he embarked. at New York for Halifax, to go on 
an expedition againſt Louiſbourgh. It is well 
worth obſerving, that he ſet ſail on the 19th of 
June, convoyed only by three frigates, and arrived 
at Halitax on the 29th, during all which time the 
French fleets were. entire maſters of the ſeas in 
North America, and thcrelore there was the utmolt 
hazard of him, and: all the troops, being made pri- 
ſoners by them z, for admual Holbourn did not ar- 
rive till tome time altet lord Loudoun had fortunate - 
ly landed at Halilax, , On the gth of July ad- 


* 


miral Holborn arrived with the troops from Cork; 
when a junction of the forces was made, it was 
found they amounted to 1 2,000 efleftive men; and 
the fleet conſiſted of 15 ſail of the line, and 18 fri- 
gates, &c. Near a month was ſpent at Halifax in 
exerciſing the troops; and by feints, accuſtomin 
them to divers ſorts ot attacks and defence. Theſe 
ſteps were condemned by ſome as, keeping the 
© courage of his Majeſty's ſoldiers at bay, and 
© expending- the nation's wealth in making ſham 
© fights and planting cabbages,* when they ought 
to have been fighting the enemies of their King. 


_—_— 


* Alluding to a expreſſion of lord Charles Hay, who 
was a — OE armament, and who in one of the 
frequent councils which were held at this place, was put under 
an arreſt for ſome public .reflexions on the conduct of affairs, 
In the year 1759 he folicited a court marual, in order to clear 
* ne ny 6 the conſequences of a diſagreement between 
him and the commander in chief, which was granted, and held 
in London: the charge was contempt of orders; but his lord- 
ſup died before the proceedings were cloſed, However, it is 
neceilary to obſerve, in juſtice to his memory, that the uneaſi- 
nels Which he ſhewed to ſome tranſactions in America, diſ- 
* a becoming 2:dour in him, whoſe courage and zeal were 

Gown to the world, and had been diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
plauſes of the enemy: and nothing will be hazarded in ſay- 


215g. de was one of the braveſt and belt officers on this ſervige. 


* and 
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and country in reality.“ At length, on the firſt 
of Auguſt, the troops were embarked to go againſt 
Louiſbourgh z but on the fourth a ſuppoſed French 
ket, + from Louiſbourgh to France, was ta- 
en and brought in. By the letters found on board 
WE this packet it appeared, that there were then in the 
W harbour of Loviſbourg 17 ſhips of the line, three 
W frigates, 6000 troops in garriſon, with 3000 na- 
tives, and 1 300 Indians : the place well ſupplied with 
all Kinds of military ſtores, and the people all in | 
high ſpirits, and wiſhing for an attack. On the 

receipt of this intelligence, the whole plan of ope- ; 
rations was laid aſide. Lord Loudoun with the , 
troops returned to New York, where he arrived 
Auguſt 3o, and admiral Holborn cruized off Cape 
Breton, hoping that as the ſeaſon advanced, when 
the French fleet muſt leave their harbour and re- 
turn to Europe, he ſhould be able to carry ſome 
of them to England, in recompence for an inac- 
tive campaign; but on the 24th of September his 
fleet was terribly ſhattered and diſperſed by a vio- 
lent ſtorm, which forced him off his ſtation, and 
ſome of the ſhips, in great diſtreſs, to return to 
England. The French fleet having now an oppqr- 
tunity, returned to Europe unmoleſted. 

The ſagacity which drew the troops from the 
northern trontier of the Engliſh provinces, in ſo 
doing, 'expoſed them to the incurſions of the 
French troops in Canada ; for during the abſence 


6 


a 


1 Some who canvaſs the whole proceedings of this expe - 
dition with a ſevere eye, look upon this affair of the packet 
boat as a political contrivance of the people at Louiſbourgh, 
to intimidate the Britiſh officers with an exaggerated account of 
the garriſon and others bearing arms ; for ſhe was chaſed many 
hours, during which time ſhe never offered to throw her dif- 

patches oyerboard ; a precaution always taken by packet boats 
ma time of war. There have been many vleafant little tories 

and anecdotes told at New York of this expedition. 
O 
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of lord Loudoun, fort William Henry, which 
ſtood on lake George, fell a prey to the French 
arms; though one would have thought our * 
might have taken warning from a recent 4 
given to that fort before his lordſhip's depatture, 
and therefore it could not have been imprudent ti 
have left a ſtrong ſuccour for its relief, in caſe 
a ſecond attack. However ſo it was, that while 
his lordſhip was gone on the ition againſt, 
Louiſbourgh, the marquis de Montcalm laid fiege 
to the fort on the third of Auguſt, with 10, 600 
men, and a train of artillery z/ and on the ninth 
colonel Monro, the commander, was obliged to 
furrender,' having expended all his ammunition. 
The garriſon obtained, by their gallant defence, 
an honourable capitulation ; but many of 
were cruelly butchered by the French Indians, to- 
r with the women and children, A ſcene of 
ſavage cruelty, and horrid barbarity, was ne- 
ver acted as at the gates of this fort: the infants 
and children were . ſeized by the heels, and their 
brains beat out againſt ſtones and trees; the throats 
of ſome of the women were cut; and the bodies of 
others were ript open, and their bowels torn out and 
thrown in their faces; and other more ſhocking 
marks cf rage, horror, and cruelty were committed, 
but which, for the ſake of the humane reader, we ſhall 
not mention. All theſe were done in ſight of the 
French regulars, and their inhuman commander, 
* The affair was thus ; about the beginning of March (du- 
ring the ſeyereſt ſeaſon) a party of French paſſed lake George 
on the ice, without any ammunition or proviſion but what they 
drew after them upon ledges : they intended to ſurprize , the 
garriſon, and take the fort by eſcalade ; but the vigilance of 
major Ayres, the then commander, fruſtrated their deſign ; 
his centries gave intelligence of their approach, and he in- 


ſtantly provided for a proper defence, upon which the enemy 
reured. 


who, 
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all 
the 
er, 
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4 5 O ntrary to the articles of the capitulation, 
never ordeted them to reſtrain the barbarity of the 
4 Indians. Part of the garriſon, however, eſca 8 
to fort Edward, in a miſerable condition, after be- 
Ning purſued ſeven miles by the enemy's ſavages. 
General Webb, with near 4000 men, was an in- 
different ſpect 


ator of the operations of the ſiege; 
haps he thought his numbers not ſufficient to 
ard a battle with Montcalm, nor to relieve the 
f Se. a | | 
\ area we will return to the tranſactions in Eu- 
rope. The king of Pruſſia, hemmed in by his 
enemies on all ſides, knew not which of them to 
= attack firſt: at length, after many marches and 
ſtratagems, he brought the army of the Empire 
to a battle on the fifth of November, near Roſ- 
bach, and, after a ſhort conflict, gained a com- 
plete victory. The conſequence of this battle was 
ſuch, that it not only freed him on that quarter, 
but likewiſe prevented the French, who had over- 
run Hanover, from penetrating into Magdeburg. 
——Being' relieved in theſe two very material parts, 
by one deciſive ſtroke, he turned his arms againſt 
the Auſtriansz who, in his abſence, had almoſt 
wreſted Silefia out of his hands, and entirely forced 
his Troops from their intrenchments, under the 
command of the prince of Bevern ; he totally over- 
threw their grand army on the fifth of December, 
near Breſlau; and before the end of the year, re- 
gained all Sileſia, except the town of Schweidnitz, 
and had more priſoners in his poſeſſion than the 
amount of his whole army. Theſe brave actions, 
ſo glorious and ſo rapid, endeared him to the 
W friendſhip of the people of England, who had but 
Juſt before given him up as a prey to his numerous 
enemies; they now beheld with aſtoniſhment and ad- 
miration, his activity and gallantry, in extricating 
n F* bimſelf 
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himſelf out of ſo many difficulties; and every man 
at that time ſaid, it was a pity ſo brave a monarch 
ſhould be unſupported, or- permitted to be cruſhed 
by a ſuch, a powerful, yet cowardly, confederacy: 
and ſo warm were the whole people in his behalf, 
and fo eager to ſhew all teſtimanies of their 
wiſhes to his cauſe, that on the anniverſary of his 
birch day, (Jan. 24, 1758.) which happened while 
theſe great exploits, were recent in every bady's me- 
mory, ws the moſt extraordinary, or rather. (con- 
ſidering he was a foreign prince, the moſt extra- 
vagant rejoicings were made e e the king- 
dom. 

But to the baule of. Roſbach, it was that he 
principally owed, his good fortune and glory ; the 
ſpirits of his troops, which had been ſunk into a 
ſtate of deſpondency, by ſurrounding evils and mi- 
ſeries, inſtantly revived after that action; and the 
hopes and thoughts of liberty“ ſtimulated them to 
future deeds of valour : and to ſpeak impartially, 
which is our profeſſed deſign, among the other 
conſequences of this battle muſt be numbered the 
Hanoverians reſuming their arms; for had the king 
of Pruſſia loſt it, they would have remained in a 

| Nate of quietude. | 

On the firſt of December the parliament met, 
when there appeared, what had not been ſeen for 
many years, a perfect unanimity throughout the 
whole houſe ; which gave infinite pleaſure to every 
individual without doors, and inſtilled a pleaſing 
hope and proſpect of the affairs of the nation being 
likely to go on well, when the great were unani- 
mous to humble the enemy: indeed the true caſe 
was, the old miniſters were reconciled to the new 
ones; at leaſt both parties came to a kind of Capi- 


* 7. e. Clearing their country of the enemy, and | reſcuing 
their habitations and families Gy plunder and maſlacre. 
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tulation; and while they were unanimous in coun- 
ſel; it was not very probable that their adherents 
ſhould differ in parliament. Added to all this, the 
King became better reconciled to Mr. Pitt, (who 
may be conſidered as ſole acting miniſter; for every 


thing ſeemed to move by his direction, and every 


body to 1 advice and plans) becauſe 
they perfectly agreed in one v incipal point, 
rde 
French; and the whole nation agreed with them 
alſo: but the difficulty was in the means to exert 
this paſſion, or rather to give it its full force with 
the ſtrength of the whole nation; each were wedded 
to oppoſite principles: his Majeſty was for a con- 
tinental war, on account of his native and electoral 
dominions; Mr. Pitt was for a naval war, as the 
only method of ruining the French trade, and ag- 
grandizing this nation, and ſecuring its dependen- 
cies. It would be —— eaſy nor prudent to carry 
this nice point any further; the reader's penetra- 
e is 


4 


proper to explain. We will only add, that no 
favour was uſed by one, nor any low-cunning by 
the other; both were deſirous of acquiting them- 
ſelves with noble actions, and laudable arguments 
were made uſe of; they were equally above baſe- 
neſs, and equally deſirous of reducing the enemy. 
Mr. Pitt neither wanted nor ſought cloſet favour, in 
order to undermine his fellow ſervants ; and his 
majeſty equally deteſted being led by the noſe : he 
was a warrior himſelf, ' and fond of reſolution and 
ſpirit: he had not been nurtured on the lap of lux- 
ury, nor accuſtomed to dangling among women, 
but bred to the camp, and to real buſineſs. Hence 
aroſe that noble independency of ſpirit, which 
cruſhes the very embryoes' of intrigue, and all the 
little arts of narrow minds: hence it was, that af- 


ter the miniſtry were ſettled, the national buſineſs | 
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went on with ſucceſs, and without interruption : 
no bubbling tales of courtiers, no raſcals in the 
enemy's. pay, could either divert Mr. Pitt, or im- 
pede the operations of the war. G5 
At dus time the French were over - running the 
electorate of Hanover, which, as it is natural to 
ſuppoſe, in a very particular manner affected his 
majeſty ; and it may as naturally be judged, that 
he wiſhed for nothing more than to force them out 
m. As the battle of Roſbach extricated the 
k ng of Pruſſia from a gaol, which the confederate 
powers had formed about him, and at the ſame 
time furniſhed the Hanoverians with an u· 
nity. for reſuming their -atms, and revenging the 
injuries of the electorate on its plunderers, will it 
be thought incredible, that they, as well as their 
ſovereign, were for begitming this laudable work ? 
The French had broke the articles af the conven- 
tion they had committed hoſtilities in ſeveral places, 
and in particular in taking by aſſault, the caſtle of 
Schartafeld, which they plundered, and curried off 
the garriſon priſoners of war; they refuſed to reſtore 
ed, and after it was, they doubled their heavy and 
enormous exactions on the inhabitants. It will not 
be doubted, but the troops out of their love for 
their country, burned to revenge theſe acts of ra- 
pine. But there wanted a commander in chief 
the duke of Cumberland had returned to England, 
where not meeting with a reception due to his abi- 
lities, well-meaning, and endeavours, he reſigned 
all his military employments, and retired to Wind- 
ſor; regretted by all the ſenſible part of the nation, 
who have always found him a ſteady and uncorrupt 
friend to the intereſt of England, poſſeſſed of the 
entire affection of the troops, and known to have 
been a brave officer. Another commander was ol 
courie looked out for; the king of Pruſſia furniſhes 
"= £ & One 
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one. It was the intereſt of thut monarch to bring 
the Hanoverians _ into the held x for by driving 
the French out of Hanover, would thereby 
cover one part of his dominions ; he therefore ſent 
Kis beſt officer, ptince Fetditiand of Brunſwick. 
This affair was managed ſo ſecretly, that the French 
general knew nothing of it; the firſt intelligence 
he had was, that the Hanovetians wete actually af- 
ſembled under arms, with prinee Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick at their head. 

Some people ſay, that the convention of Cloſter- 


ſeveri was a fie opportunity for breaking the links 
which bound us to the continental war, and they 


blame the miniſtry for conſenting to the Hanove- 
rians refuming their arms; but theſe people Mould 
obſerve, that it was not in the miniſtry's power to 
hinder the Hanoverians reſuming their arms ; his 
eſty, as eleQtor of Hanover; was not o to 
a& by conſent of his Britiſh/privy council relative to 
the affairs of Hunever; they pal no authority over 
his electoral ſubjects; he is in chat capacity 78 — 
cohtroul, and if he choſe to order his Hanov 
troops to take up arms, it was not in the power 
4 Britiſn miniſtry to prevent it. But the fact is, the 
people of England themſelves, at that time, were 
not againſt 3 it; they humanely confidered the Hano- 
verians as ſufferers on their account: the French 
had entered rhe electorate, merely becauſe of the war 
with England, and every one pitied the unhappy 


calamity which fell in a manner particularly heavy 


on them, who were innocent fafferers in another's 
cauſe, and who had given'no room for offence. 
The people of England, with a ſpirit of true bene- 
volence, diſpaſſionately reflected Gn the whole ſtare 
and hardſhip of their unhappy condition, and the 
cauſe which brought upon them the worlt of all 
miſeries, that of their country being made the ſcene 
| EW} and were as much.rejoiced at che Hanove- 
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rians reſuming their arms. as the Hanoverians could 


be — — z. and the parliament unanjmouſly- 
voted. 100,000/.. for their — ſupport. The 


firſt operations of the allies, were on the caſtle and 


town of Harburg, near Stade, ich they reduced 
in a ſhort time. | 

In January 1758, they: moved into the country. of 
Bremen, and diſlodged the Freneh from their poſts 
there. About the middle of February, they were 


_ reinforced by a body of Pruſſian horſe, - and then 


they began to act wah nere they ſeized, Hoya, 
and Minden. The French finding they could not 
ſtop the progreſs of the allies, a ſet fire to 
the orphan houſe at Zell, while the children, and 
people were in it, and again plundered the electorate 
many places; but prince, Ferdinand followed 
8 diſpirited and cruel enemies ſo cloſe, that they 
abandoned the electorate as faſt as poſſible, and re- 
tired to the Rhine. 7 aer fortune of the allies 
was not only ularly pleaſing to che king, but 
was likewiſe. ſo — all — ſubjefts', and — the 
ſame cauſes which induced Toe to grow fond of the 
king of Pruſſia, they began to extol prince Ferdi- 
— This 4 (ſo different from that which 


| S laſt and was improved; for as ſoon as 


marks of it were perceived commodore Holmes, 
was ſent with a ſmall ſquadron to retake the port 
town of Embden, which he performed withour 
loſs. This little exploit had its deſired. effect. The 


people of England, who are always glad to ſee the 


French diſtreſſed, were ſo far from being diſpleaſed 
with their navy acting a part for the Allltance of 
their German Riends that they rejoiced to ſee the 
honour of the navy beginning to revive; which had 
hitherto been either inactive, or unſucceſsful. 
The ſcheme of taking Embden was no other than 
the ſecuring a port to land Britiſh troops at, to 
reinforce the allied atmy ; J for the plan + ſending 


_"_ 
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Britiſh troops to Germany was . as early as 
= the taking of Embden, The people at firſt did 
not know this, but they wert brought to it by 

As the primary object of the war was Ame- 
rica, Mr. Pitt loſt no time in exerting his vi- 

ilance, and making early preparations for effec- 
Gally cruſhing the enemy's power in that part of 
the world. At this time the German affairs, though 
they tenderly touched the king's heart, were not 
aroſe to ſuch importance, as to engroſs any thing 
more than a ſmall part of the attention of the mini- 
ftry : Mr. Pitt was not yet brought to conſider them 
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as of the higheſt conſequence; he was ſtill for re- 

ducing the enemy's ſettlements abroad, and par- | 
ticularly in America, and aſſiſting Germany onl 3 
by annoying the coaſt of France. The firſt objedt | 


that he aimed at was Louiſbourg, a place of the | 
utmoſt importance to the French, and when taken, | 
would be a great ſtep towards annihilating their 
po in North America. For this purpoſe, he | 
began at the beginning of the year to equip a large 
fleet. His own ſpirit directed all the neceffary pre- 
tions to be timely executed, and his own pene- 
tration and love for the public pointed out the fitteſt 
officers to do Britiſh buſineſs; he employed men 
capable of ſerving their country ; men of courage, 
ability and merit.* Accordingly admiral . 


He was chagrined at the inactivity and diſgraces of the laſt 
campaign in America, and he on a very ſolemn occaſion de- 
clared, That he believed there was a determined reſolution, | 
both in the naval and military commanders, againſt any vigo- | 
* rous exertion of the nation | woke in the ſervice of their 
* country, He affirmed, that though his majeſty ap 
| * & embrace every meaſure propoſed by his miniſters, 
for the honour and intereſt of his Britiſh dominions, yet ſcarce 
a man could de found, with whom the execution of any one | 
plan, in which there was the leaſt appearance of any danger, 
could 
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with a fleet of men of war, and a conſiderable 
number of land forces, | ſet ſail: from England.on 
the. 19th. of February. This was timing thipgs 
in a proper manner; the enemy had yet no far 
in America equal to what-adnural Bokgawen 2 
nor any commander of equal capacity and repu- 
tation. However, as ſapn as they were acquainted 
of that brave officer's deſtination, they equipped 
two fleets at different ports for the relief of Louis- 
bourg. One at Toulon, the commander of which 
was M. de la Clue; but Mr. Pitt had prepared 
every thing in order to fruſtrate theſe un an 
Engliſh fleet, under the direction of admiral Oſborn, 
was ſtationed at the ſtraits of Gibraltar: the French 
court equipped a ſecond ſquadron at Toulon, to 
ſtrengthen de la Clue, and enable him to force his 
way through the ſtraights 3 the command of this 
ſecond ſquadron was given to M. du Queſne. . De 
la Clue had failed before the other was ready, and 
was blacked up by admiral Oſborg in the Spaniſh 
rt of Carthagena. Du Queſne came to relieve 
im, and fell in with the Engliſh fleet. The Mon- 
mouth of 64 Guns, captain Gardener, engaged 
the Foudroyant of 80 Guns, commanded by du 
Queſne in perſon, for a conſiderable time, and it 


— — — — CC—_—_) 
© could with confidence be truſted. He particularized the 
© inaCtivity of one gentleman in North America, from whom 
the nation had conceived great expectations; he complained, 
that this noble commander had expreſſed the moſt con- 
« temptuous diſregard for the civil power, from which he de- 
« nved his authority, by negleQing to tranſmitfor a conſiderable 
length of time any other advice of his proceedings, but what 
appeared on a written ſcrap of paper. He oblerved, that 
* with a ſorce by ſea and land, greater than ever the nation had 
© heretofore maintained, with a king and miniſtry ardently 
«* defixous of redeeming her glory, ſuccouring her allies, and 
promoting her true intereſt, a ſhameful diſlike to ſervice every 
© where prevailed, and few ſeemed affected with any other zeal, 
© than that of aſpiring to the higheſt poſts, and graſping the 
* largeſt ſalaries.“ | Ks ory | 
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is thought would Jobe Rave taken her, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuperiotity of the enemy's" force; but 
two other Engliſh” uy coming up, du Queſne 
ſtruck to the Monmouth, the captain of whom was 
killed, but the ſhip was bravely fought by the firſt 
lieutenant, Mr. Carkett: The Orphee' another of 
the enemy's ſhips was likewiſe taken; and a third, 
called the Oriflamme, was drove aſhore on the coaſt 
of Spain. The only remaining veſſel of this ſqua- 
dron, was a frigate,” named the Pleiade, which being 
an excellent ſailor, "eſcaped back to Toulon, and 
carried the tidings of this diſaſter. Thus was h;s 
ſcheme of relieving Toutfbourg fruſtrated, for M. 
de la Clue, not being able to force his paſſage through 
the ſtraits, returned" ch Toulon, where his ſhips 
were laid up. The Hher feet, deſigned to ſuccour 
North America, was equipped'at Rochfort; it con- 
ſiſted of fx ſhips of war, two frigates, and forty 
tranſports,; baving on beard three thouſand troops; 
but, Sit Edward Hawke was ſent in Aprit with a 


fleet to ptevent'their ſailing. As ſoon as the enemy 
ſaw him, Approach, they ran their ſhips aſhore, and 
threw their uns, ſtores, lading, and even ballaſt 
overboard; in order to lighten them and run them 
Tarther out of his reach. Thus the deſign and the 
equipment were man's defeated; and it has been 


faid,” that the guns, ſtores, and lading, were en- 
tirely loft. A number of ſmall craft were employed 
to drag the ſhips through the mud, by which they 
were preſerved ; but they did not attempt to ven- 
ter out to ſea again. In the mean time admiral 
Boſcawen arrived in America, where the plans of 
three different operations were to be executed for 


the ſpeedy reduction of the enemy. The conduct of 


lord Loudon, who was laſt year commander in 


chief in America, had not given that ſatisfaction 
which was expected from bim; it had been con- 
ſidered as inactive, therefore he was called home, 
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and the command devolved on maj al Aber- 
crombie, , who. afterwards ph , of nearl wo 
ſued, his Joxdſhip's „ "The. firft, and 

Cl lan thele rations, was an - 
Fon 48 lt — b63—, the fleet under Ks 
rection of admiral Boſcawen, who was arrived at 
Halifax, together with the troops, in number about 
12000, commanded by major e Amherſt, 
aſſiſted by brigadier general Wolfe. On the 1 
of May this armament. 7 from ite 

ui 


2 Lene 
'tq prevent 
chain of poſts leagy 

along tis moſt acceſſible parts of the beach, and 
he threy up intrenchments; and = 1 oF 1h 
the harbour vas defended by five ſhips e be 


and ſive frigates, three of which he 
ſuak at the mouth, to prevent the 800. wy 


getting in ; but all theſe precautions and endeavours 
were not ſufficient to c the ardour and reſolu- 
tion of the Engliſn officers, who, as ſoon as, the 


ſurf was — abated, loſt not a moment's 


time in-landing. Brigadi jer-general Wolfe, to his 
immortal honour, with an intrepidity un allelled, 
gained this material point, in ſpite of the enemy's 
vrmoſt efforts. The reſt; of the troops followed 
him. The enemy fled, and the town ah 1 Louiſ- 
bourg was inveſted. But the ſiege could not be 


proſecuted with ſafety until the enemy's ſhips in the 


harbour were taken, as they could bring their guns 
to bear upon the Engliſh, camp: therefore general 
Wolfe immediately ſecured a place called the 
Light-houſe Battery, and another more material, 


called the 8 when by the bombs, * 
0 
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of the enemy's great ſhips was ſet on fire, which 
communicated to two others; and ali three were 
conſumed. Only twWo now remained, which the 
admiral undertook to ſecure, in order to gain 
poſſeſſion of the harbour; he manned the boats of 
the ſquadron, and in two diviſions," under the com- 
mand of two young Captains, Laforey and Balfour, 
he ſent them into the harbour in a dark night. 
Theſe gallant heroes boarded the enemy's ſhips 
ſword in hand, and one, e err they 
ſet her on fire, and towed the other out in triumph. 
The governor of the town having now no reſource, 
nor the Engliſh any impediment to hinder their 
operations, he next day (July 26) ſurrendered the 
whole iſland of Cape Breton. The gatriſon were 
made priſoners, amounting in the whole, including 
ſuch of the inhabitants 5) Jos arms, the irregulars, 
ſeamen, &c. to 3637. It is well worthy obſerva- 
tion in this place, that now we behold the real num- 
ber of that formidable garriſon; which the year be- 
fore, when other commanders were on that ſtation, 
it was not deemed prudent to attack“. When 
this conqueſt was atchieved, admiral Boſcawen 
detached lord Rollo to take poſſeſſion of the iſland 
of St. John's, which inſtantly ſubmitted to the 
Britiſh government. When the news of theſe 
glorious and ineſtimable conqueſts arrived in Eng- 
land, a general joy diffuſed itſelf throughout the 
whole kingdom : the wiſdom of the miniſter, and 
the courage of the commanders, every-Engliſhman 
was proud to extol; and addreſſes of congratula- 
tion from all parts were preſented to the throne f. 

| eee The 
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See page 37. 
+ The poſleſiion of Coe Fn was a valuable acquiſition to 
Great Britain, It not only diſtreſſed the French in their fiſhery 
and navigation, but removed all fears of encroachment and 
rivalſnip from the Engliſh fiſhers on the banks of Newfoundland. 
When the plan of this conqueſt was originally laid down _— 
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- The other: plans of operation in America were : 
brigadier general Forbes was to: go with about 8000 
men to attack Fort Du Queſne near the Ohio, and 
ſeize the lands which the French had uſurped : and 
general Abercrombie, the commander in chief, 
with about 16000 men, was to reduce Crown Point, 
in order to open a road to the frontiers of Canada. 
The latter of theſe plans did not ſucceed. The van- 
guard of the army. in its rout to Ticonderoga, a 
place which the general intended firſt to reduce be- 
fore he attempted Crown Point, fell in with a 
of the enemy's: Indians, upon which a ſkirmiſh of 
buſh- fighting enſued, in which the gallant and ad- 
mired lord Howe was ſlain. Notwithſtanding this 
little diſaſter the army marched up to Ticonderoga 
July 9) before which they found the enemy had 
felled a t number of trees, and placed other 
thingy, to prevent the Britiſh troops approaching in 
regular order; the enemy had likewiſe thrown up 
intrenchments, and raiſed a breaſt- work eight feet 
high: however, the troops advanced in the beſt 
manner poſſible, and with an undaunted reſolution 
mounted the works ſword in hand, unſupported by 
their artillery (Which was not brought up) or any 
thing that could give them the leaſt hopes 
of ſucceſs, except what they could derive by 
their own perſonal proweſs. In this naked man- 
ner they for four hours maintained a moſt bloody 
and unequal conflict. The enemy's fire was ter- 
rible, as it was both from muſquetry and cannon, 
and diſcharged in ſuch vollies, the weight of which 
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the preceding war, it was demonſtrated, that it would put the 
Engliſh in ſole poſſeſſion of the fiſhery of North America, which 
would annually return to Great Britain two millions ſterling far 
the manufatures yearly ſhipped to the plantations ; employ 
many thouſand families that were otherwiſe unſerviceable to the 
public ; increaſe the ſhipping and marines ; and greatly ex- 
tend navigation. l N 
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i impoſnble to fuſtain. The enemy being ſe- 
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attempted to be ſtormed, and there being no proſpect 


| of any thing but an increaſe of ſlaughter, the general 


ordered the troops to be drawn off, and to retreat, 
after a loſs of about 2000 men; which was accord- 
ingly done without any moleſtation from the 
enemy. More fortunate, however, was an enter- - 


prize, which general Abercrombie 'detached lieu- 


tenant: colonel Bradſtreet to undertake. This of- 
ficer, with 3000 men, was ordered to attack Fort 
Fronteniac, ſituated on the river St. Lawrence, 
which, when he approached, ſurrendered - at dif- 
cretion (Aug. 27) notwithſtanding there were in it 
60 pieces of cannon and 16 mortars : he likewiſe 
took all the enemies armed veſſels on Lake On- 
tario. Brigadier Forbes in the mean time marched 
towards Fort Du Queſne; but when his van- guard, 
under the command of major Grant, who de- 
ſigned to take the place by ſurprize, had approached 
within a few miles of the fort, he was * 
by a greatly ſuperior party of the enemy's troops 


and Indians; on which an obſtinate and cruel en- 
gagement began, which the Engliſh with their 


uſual courage maintained near three hours, when 
being almoſt all cut to pieces, and major Grant, 
with 19 other officers, and a body of troops, 


made priſoners, they retreated and joined the main 
army. Notwithſtanding the loſs of this ſkirmiſh, 


brigadier Forbes advanced; but the enemy re- 
flecting that their works could not wichſtand re- 
gular approaches, prudently abandoned the fort in 
time, and retired to their ſettlements on the Mit- 


tifippi. Next day (Nov. 25) the Engliſh troops, 


without oppoſition, took poſſeſſion of the fort; 


the contention for which, with the lands contiguous 


to it, had kindled up the flames of war. The 


troops and officers emulated by their ſucceſs, ant! 


glorying 
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out, gave it 


* 


glorying in the miniſter, who directed their o 
tions in ſo wiſe and 78 85 a N infancy 
changed the name of the rt, and, with a pro- 
liment which need not the pointed 
name of nn 
ended the firſt campaign in America under the auſ- 
pices of Mr. Pitt“. 
As it ever had been, and ftill was, Mr. Pitt's 
t aim, to exert, in its full force, the naval 
— * * 5 id the whole was put into 
; 1 rons, ſhips, or commanders, 
— "ered tolet the enemy reſt in ag pare Nt the 
world; and notwithſtanding ſo many ſhips were at 


priety and com "the 


this time.abroad making conqueſts, proteQing the 
Britiſh ninfans. W the ſeas, and convoying 


France, 1 4 — 1 

i dmething of a free and manly ſpirit a 
es and ſpent itſelf opon pawortiy 
and defpicable objects. eſe conte mw which involved the 
church, the law, 4h crown, weakened them all ; and 
Re all he ill effelts of of a diſun ion of its orders, 
— tation of power thrown into the 
any. But now taught by their misfortunes and diſ- 
chey were obliged to make an alteration in their con- 
; they were obliged to call men to the public ſervice upon 
ciples ; at a time indeed when, in many reſpects, 
could be only altered, not .mended ;; and wiſe. and 
miniſters could do little more by their penetration and 
public ſpirit, than to ſee and lament the ruin Cauſed by 
* want of thoſe virtues in their predecefſors. The duk 
« Belleifle, known to all Europe tor his great abilities and 
« great exploits, was at length placed at the head of the mili- 

* tary department as as ſecretary at war,” | 
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2 Freach were neatly upon 
* — if he had a reinforcement of Britiſh troops, 


plauſible and advantageous 


608 ) 
de 5 Jet 
5 —.— 
jo gr 


loyi her troops at home, to 
none av-20-che 
— 6g He, was not diſheartened by the unſuc- 
ceſsfu} expedition againſt Rechfort ; ke ſaw there 
mas a racticability V of diſtreſſing the French by a 
war; and ſoon after admiral Boſcawen was 


ill ſucceſs of the Rochfort expedition, 
leit adherence to former plans, were for 


making puſh in againſt the French on 
the ſide of Germany: it was their , that the 
allied army ought 4 be reinforced, that Prince Fer- 


dinand 
gain ſore conſiderable ad over them, while 
they were in a diſtreſſed tion 3 and as the 
their own frontiers, ſuch 


bt enable him to carry the -war into France it- 
and thereby matters to a concluſion : 


elk 


bring 
they added, that by this plan a diverſion on the 
coaſt of France was not excluded, but would be at- 


tended with conſ infinitely more important, 
than if that diverſion was attempted alone withour 
any co-operation, z and they affirmed, that his du- 
— plan of engaging the attention of the Brench 
miniſtry, was the moſt effectual way to embarraſs 
and confound. their diſtracted "Ret th However 
_ ject may appear, 
ce in it. 
— wh He directed 
two ſquadrons to be eq 13 which was done by 
the latter. end of - May. he command of the 
greater was- given to the late lord Anſon, and that 
of the leſſer to commodore Howe: their deſtina- 
tions 


Mr. Pitt did not at firſt 
ſtill attached to Britiſh 1 


might be enabled to purſue the French, and 


He was 
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By ihe next poſt, be received an anſwer containing inſtru&tions 
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Jogne, the Hague, and Bern, * were to r lette 
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t hci ſecret; which filled France 


with! terror and ne A conſiderable body of 
: om 38 1 10 n Tal * ho __- 


Tue * had ſore? Eins Veſche been Wepsbued 


aſſiſtance of one of their ſpies in 
Loan ben per 8 
This was Florence Henſey, a native of Ireland, 91 55 3 


of Leyden, Where he fudied 
2 obtained a Aten, He digen traFelled 
Switzerland, from thence to laly, from Genoa 


his wa to France, 1 e 3 = 
By „ e Fj in-the 89280 of his ale 4 com- 
tent knowledge © mw Italian) Portugueſe, "Spaniſh; and 
Ferch tan CLLR 0 "7 
1 — N — Eg 1470 hiryſelf in quality of, A phy- 
o Eygland in 17 do ſettl e in that 
eſs was not equal to his hof pes, as be 
ak * ee "Ys yet it ſo * * 
criptions, 'few 1 they weres were i 
detection. 2 89807 
tinued a correſpo Ac lev al I pc . 
EIT agen, oh who 1d ed at 8 4 had 12 2 Oe. q 
en 
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into the ſecre ſtate's office for 

wrote to him, A. deal de glad de. ee 
doing him any ſervice, / and executing any. cd Ren: mph 
haye in London; to which. his correſpondent an ſwered, ©-t 

« he was infinitely obliged to him for the ſervite he Fred, 
© and that, if ke Fade him rightly, their correſpondence 
© might be rendered more advantageous to both, by changing 
© their topics from literary to political,” The doctor in a ſe - 
cond letter commended his ada diſcernment, adding, that 
« if be could obtain for him a ſuitable recompence, 15 Would 
endeavour to make his intelligence of che utmoſt importance. 


and directions, and an appointment of . 500- livres (about 25 
ſterling) a quarter. His inſtructions were, to ſend liſts of a 
his majeſty's ſhips, in and, out of commiſſion ; number of mer 
when — ſailed ; the commanders names; from what po 
and their deſtination ; the ſtate of our land forces, where guar 
tered or gmiſorgd! the earlieſt a of enterprizes again 
France; plans of fortified places in a \merica, & 
which intelligence was to be directed to fome perſons at C- 


. 


* to Paris. 07 f 


, 
1 14 
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troops, under the command of the duke of Marl- 
borough, vas embarked on board W 

owe's 


| ” fo — = 5s „ 


The doctor, however, wits not much ſatisßed with his ſti- 
yet he accepted of it, in h by his merit to obtain a 
Tiger dy. With this view he endeavoured to infinuate him- 
into the favonr of ſome of the clerks of the public offices, 
in ordet to obtain an early acquaintance of the Britiſh naval and 
military affairs; but this not anſwering his end, he paſſed his 
time chiefly in ſuch coffee-houſes, as were moſt likely to furniſh 
intelligence of the kind he wanted; and under the ſanction of 
his character as a phyſician remained unſuſpeted. 
The plan for carrying on this correſpondence was the fol- 
lowing : the doctor wrote a common letter with ink, and be- 
tween each line the ſecrets of England in lemon juice. This 
was incloſed under three or four Acerent covers, directed to the 
i t perſons in the ſecret, who conveyed them from one 
hand to another, till the firſt incloſed came to the principal for 
whom it was deſigned. a he TY, ee Ns Or | 
He continued his ence from the beginning of 
1756, without any material interruption. At length his 
employers complained of the a Ar of his intel- 
Hgence, threatened to diſcontinue his appointment, and to 
deduct a guinea for tetter that'did not contain fome ad- 
vice of importance; is letter, which was tranſmitted from 
Paris to the Hague, contained nothing ſeemingly but a few wide 
lines on trifling: tary ſubjects. The dottot's anſwer 
to this was ſent by Holland to Paths, and contained a repreſen- 
tation of the fmallneſs of his income; and, as an argument ia 
his favour, he faid he * to a club in the Strand (from 
which be could gain telligence) at which they always 
drank French wine at dinner. Theſe wide wrote letters had 
their deſired effect, by paſſing unnoticed for ſome time at the 
poſt-offiee. The diſcovery was owing to lis brother, a jeſuit, 
who was lain and under- ſecretary to the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador at the from whom our reſident at that court 
ined a knowledge of ſome ſecrets relating to England, even 
he had received any account thereof from his own court; 
for all letters of importance Henfey directed to his brother for 


the ter ſafety and diſpatch. This put him upon an enquiry, 
and he foot 4 Nie . 


learned that the had a brother, a p 
' lan in London, from whom poſſibly he might get his intelli- \ 
gence: ſuſpicion being thus raiſed, the doctor was watched, and 


From 
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Howe's fquadton.; and on the 3ſt of June che tod 
Nr 2 The 1 
re 


— In 


From theſe letters it that he gave the F the 
account of admiral en failing to. North 

nd of the taking the Alcide and Lys, with every mindte cir- 
cumſtance a to it; and from that time, of the failing of 
every fleet, and its deſtination; and was ſo minute as to give 
an account even of the launching of a man of war; he alſo 
gave an account of all difficulties relating to raiſing money. 
one of theſe letters, dated July 29, 1757. e 
_ allerted, that a reſolution was I R eng ochfort; 
though at that time neither admiral Hawke nor general 
daunt were acquainted with any ſuch ation, In another 
letter, dated from  Twieke the . 5 

account of the — 1 1 akrun the 2 

fleet and army, their diſpo rp Canoes 
2 E troops ined my 13 Eogia 9 hrs 


g. © that the only means of preventing the 
| the cpa = would be to make — 
4 on upon ee England; New: os 
us in our very vitals, we might be engaged home, an 
17 from ge. a number of bar abroad n 
give them annoyance.” TOSS another of — 
1 he particularly adviſed a deſcent of reach upon 
we as . moſt certain method of diftrefling tae: — Sob<a 
2 public credit, and mentioned the time when, and 
ere it would be molt proper. 
Ek Spal or belt intelligence ſcems to have. been that 
Holbourne's deſtination to America, a few. days 
beg the admural's inſtructions were in which he was ſo 
TY inute, as to mention the num r of ſhips: and We 
ard, with the day of their 8 . 
In conſideration of this piece of intelligence, and the. com- 
plains which he had made of the {mallneis of his falary, it was 
| „chat he ſhould have 25 guineas per month, on condi- 
| . of ſending intelligence every poſt, or to forfeit a ea 
every omiſion. But he only received one — = 
he was taken; nor is it e he would have received auy 
more; for complaints were again made, that his intelligence 
was inſignificant, and contained nothing bet extrafts from the 
news papers. | 
; When the diſcovery of che brit letter was made, all the ret 
were ſtopped at the poſt-ofhce.z and Dr. Henſey was ſoon de- 
tected, though he was _y to under a fictitious name, 2 


(3) 548 
were landed on the 5th, ata ſmall diſtance from t 
city, without "oppoſition z while Lord Anſon 
bo. C A M 36" n H 2 gf BY £ if frretched 
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his letters appointed to be left at a-coffee-houfe. He was way- 
laid on a Sunday coming from the Spaniſh miniſter's Chapel in 
Soho-ſquare,- by two of Fin majeſty's meſſengers, who followed 
bim to different- places, then ſeized him in St Martin's-lane, 
and conducted him to one of their houſes in Germyn-ſtreet. 
His lodgings in Arundel-ſtreet were ſearched, where ſeveral 
letters were found; from which, together with thoſe inter- 
at the poſt-office, the above account is com His 
correſpondeiits ſigned themſelves La Roche and P. de France. 
On the gth of March, 1758, he was committed to New- 
gate; and the_12th of June was conducted from Newgate to 
the Court of 2 _ * — en he 
pleaded unt guilty, ex to eleven' e jury befote 
they came to be ſworn, Upon the trial the identity of his 
hand-writing was the principal point to be proved, Which was 
done by creditable witneſſes; namely, Mr. Hd., on Whom 
he had ſeveral bills of exchange; 544 Wn, of Weſtmin- 
ſter; and ſeveral apothecaries, who had received preſcriptions 
from him for ne under his care, which they kept 
on their files, After a trial of ten hours, the jury 1 U fe 
in guilty of high treaſon: upon which he was aſked the 
judge (Lord Chief Juſtice Mansfield, the Judges Denniſon, 
Foriter and Wilmot; were upon the Bench) whether he choſe 
any particular time for receiving ſentence; he deſired the Wed - 
neiday fo. lowing. Accordingly, on the 14th of June, he w 
brought to the bar, and there received ſentence, * To 
+ drawn on a fledge to Tyburn, and there to be hung up by 
the neck, but cut down before dead, have his bowels taken 
* out, and his heart thrown in his face, and his body quar- 
* tered.” He held his handkerchief up to his face while his ſen- 
tence was read ; and being aſked if he had any thing to offer in 
his behalf, he deſired a fortnight to prepare for his end, which 
the court granted, and allowed him till the 12th of July; but 
early that morning a reprieve was brought to Newgate, to reſpite - 
him for a fortnight longer. After which he was ſeveral times reſ- 
pited from time to time, and at length pardoneJ, on condition 
of Fus into perpetual exile. | 
t has been fondly, or rather fooliſhly, that he . 
earned his for — by ſome importaut diſcovery ; but this 
was not the caſe, for it is certain that he owed it to foreign in- 
terpoũtion. . 
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ſtretched. along the-coaſt, to prevent any of the 


- ſhips coming out of Breſt, or other to annoy 
the tranſports. St. Malo being foun to be ſtrangly 
ſituated on a peninſula, it was not judged prudent 
to attack it; therefore the troops deſtroyed about 
one hund ed ſail of ſhipping, many of them pri- 
vateers, which lay under the cannon of the place 
and ſet fire to ſeveral magazines filled with naval 
ſtores. The damage was conſiderable; yet the 
town never fired. The troops having nothing fur. 
ther to do were re-embarked on the 12th; and it 
was intended to make a deſcent near Cherbourg: 
but it blowing a hard gale, and proviſions being 
ſhort, it was found neceflary to return home. 
n ke e 
Alt this time the efforts for ſupporting the Ger- 
man war were brought to their nice criterion. 
Either England molt Toner Pruſſia and defend 
Hanover, or both muſt fall; for the confederacy 
was ſo powerful againſt them, that * — the al- 
ſiſtance of England they could not be able to ſtand 
againſt their numerous enemies; and Mr. Pitt now 
faw, that he muſt either (with the reſt of the king's 
ſervants, who were attached to Germany) enter 
into the trammels of Germanic meaſures, or quit 
- the helm of the adminiſtration. Here was a ſtrong 
conflict between the duty which he owed to his ſo- 
vercign, and the principles which he had plighted 
to the people. It will be hard to diſtinguiſh, in 2 
government like ours, whether it is greater pa- 
triotiſm in a miniſter to be continually oppoſing an 
aged monarch, in ſome alien, but favourite mea- 
fares; or to acquieſce in them, and thereby pro- 
cure harmony and unanimity among all his ſer- 
vants and 4'bje&s. In a deſpotic government, i: 
is true, a miniſter is obliged to purſue, and endes. 
vour to accompliſh, whatever are his ſovereign's 
political views; but in a royal republic (like 
| fe | | Grea 
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Great Britain) a miniſter may oppoſe whatever he 
thinks is unconſtitutional or prejudicial to the na- 
tional intereſt. ' Mr. Pitt had lon 


oppoſed Ger- 
man meafures; he had oppoſed dl he faw 


oppoſition was vain ; and that whoever was ſin- 
cerely deſirous of purſuing the intereſts of Eng- 
land, muſt ſacrifice ſome points and ſome opinions 
to Germany, to prevent Britiſh meaſures, in the 
other of the world, being impeded : he ſaw 

e beſt way was to acquieſce; for while he 
adhered to Britiſh meaſures oxly, unanimity would 
never be eſtabliſhed in the king's council: it was 
apparent, Britain muſt inevitably be connected 
with Germany, as long as the ſame perſon is king 
of England and el of Hanover. This 
channel being unavoidable, the only thing that a 


1 — 
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, we caſt our eyes round Europe for a ſovereign ; but 
| find no prince of the proteſtant religion, who had 
reign dominions : what then muſt we have done ?—have 
itted to abſolute | t, been torn to pieces by a 
ar, or choſen a king who * rams intereſts ; it 
ought beſt to chuſe the latter, however diſtinct thoſe 
might be from the of this nation. If this 
e was inevitable in its cauſe, it was impoſſible to 
its being the ſame in its effect. The evil then of 
conſiderable armies in is (in ſome mea- 
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, that our ſtrength | 
cauſes have diſp« gs otherwiſe, and how ſhall we 
it might be propoſed the giving Hanover to one 
family : as it wpuld (as far as human wiſdom 
* can be allowed to divine) be tly for the intereſt of both 
* Great Britain and Hanover, Wel away a pretence for 
* invading it when at war with us. is meaſure is practi- 
cable, for by the feudal law, by which the fiefs in Germany 
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* are , a vaſſal can give his land to whom he will; 
* that is, the domipiiim urile, or the profits ; the ſuperior's con- 


* ſent is only neceſlary to eſtabliſh what is called the minim 
* direfum : there are many examples in Germany which ſhew 
* that ſuch alienations are agreeable to the Germanic conſtitu- 


tion 


| « When we excluded from the throng the family of the N 
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good patriet coujd.; e n 0 aim at making it 
lervigta ble to Brin: 8 ſhort conſideration pointed 
out the method at muſt be hed/tily entered into: 
the attention and-aravpy of France muſt be diverted 
—— as why eu way, 16:make; her e 


PIETY many, then wes conſiſtent wit 
in America ned ede u Df de ma: 


— een 46 Kan fairer opportunities for at- 
ns. e ee and ee 
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25 rſoo, is king of 
Hanovetz, "the us will hor 
2 ae fs that hey e 
* with France, in a gaife, that a pong teen, Prater 
s thought. not of diſturbing German the faw herſelf 
* baffled in her hopes of ſucceeding In her Angle contention 
id us. She then turned her eyes towards the empire, and 
there ſaw and for new projects. The courts of Vienna 
and Berlin were then in 2 jarring ate; the / ſarmer having 
* joaned a grand alliance n Siloſiq 
* which under our 0 it A wr 
„e toad ready, 24 jaining ei her ke, 
guerte, to make repriſals on the:elettbrate of 
or her loſſes. ta the king of Great - Britin. The cdurt of 
London was aware of this, and thereupon applied to that of 
| | Viepna for ſupporung; in a common cauſe; che unoffending 
5 ,eleQtorate, at the time that it entered into a ſubſidiary rea 
*.wath Ruiba for effeQing the fame purpaſe- Par che. Empre 
* Queens bent ouly on proſecuting an cauſe, refuſed to 
engage in ſo juſi a common one ; which reaſanably diſguſted 
4 Englapd ; while Pruilia, fearful of our Ruſſian alliance, and 
_ <  doabyful of the effectual alliance with France, farther than in 
+ {jwanguthe electarate of Hanover, propoſed an alliance with 
+ Groag-Brigain; not with a defign to draw her traops into the 
empire, but with a view to keep all foreign troops out 
+ of is, and chereby to. confine the ſtruggles in Germany, 
d the German Powers only. But Ruilia, as well 'as 
* France, having a particular point to carry, theſe two powers 
Fare en and Saxony, and drew Sweden into the al- 
liance, being all bent on public miſchief for the promotion of 
; their ſeveral private ends. Thus the misfortunes which have 
* kappened, where in fact found unavoigable.” : - 
Lhe. caſe was not now as it was when Mr. Pin came int 
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off the-fources of her treaſure and power both 
ſea; and land. This was the outline, There 5 
remained mamy ſteps to be taken to accompliſh this 
great end. Sh Since it was 13 to ſeparste BH. 
tam from the continent, engagements awered 

into by the former ad miniſtradion, malt be cemeutrd 
ins ſtilkſrotger manner. The confederacy' ag 
3 kit, he im af pre 


ty if not ſuppofted by England, would: be 
ted, and if he ell, Hanever would iti 


fall. likewiſe, | The latter was the tender 
aud at a it muſt be regaitiedy even if it 
be ſet at the hight price Wor all chte Brixifs cn 
According co ckis He which every one 


ſuſſteient force. of regulars at hoe, anſteatl of Covina! cho: 
. « jharies, to | any attempts that R made by hoſtile 
© inyaſlons. Mic. Pitt would not, in thoſe circumika INCEs, con- 
© ſthit to ſend any Britiſh 


into Germany, heraufe ft 
det — and oblige ta to relax 5 — 


cofngleat the grand deſigns he had formed, which were 
0 cry 2b be exec ny of our trad 
pn and cblonies; aud for redua e power of Franc ge: 
5 1 e e 
"6 is intetim, will teſtify, that their interefy were 
e ee to He uitereſt of Great-Britain ; but chat thb 
7 d or want of that aid, Which a wiſe and 
miniſter Could! Ns then grant het, Withbut deviatin 
* the 'priticipal-oljoct of the Briti War: though age 
* avowedly attacked Hanover on acegunt af our American difs 
ferences. But When r turn in fayvgur of 
. * Bricain ; that the fleets, which our enemy had. equipped 
their ele eher x eos nume us arm inte this 1 
e e e Wh — ©! Jold of Mein mer of 
1900p an their ſailors, t inta our ports; bus oe 
impoſibility of executing any hoſtile attempts a 
Nr io effect: —— bis majeſty 5 Ae Ws age 
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was the ſyſtem of thoſe days, it was the intereſt of 
Britain to ſupport the exiſtence of Pruſſia, and re- 
inforee the allied army with Britiſh troops: there- 
fore, in order to ruin the Gallic ſcheme; (which 
was the making mage wo Lhe: aur and with 
it purchaſe whatever the ſuperiority of the Britiſh 
navy might acquire) the ſupport of Pruſſia; and the 
| defence hg - ay of the ſecond 
importance, people of England were uriani- 
mous in their deſires of ſupporting the king of 
Pruſſia: the eclat of his victories had gained their 
eſteem. It was at the time when this vein was 
ſwelled with the wartneſt blood, that the treaty. 
with Pruſſia was made. We do not here mention 
this as any-vindication.. of that treaty, becauſe we 
juſt before explained the political motives, which 
induced Mr. Pitt to ſign it, and the views which 
he had of making advantage reſult. from it z but 
what a happy concurrence of events there had been 
to warp the to German meaſures, afid to 
continue the moſt fayourable opitiion of the mini - 
ſter, and to ſtill repoſe unlimitted confidence in his 
known - honeſty, vigilance and well-meaning. 
Here it will not be amiſs to inſert” a tranſlation of 
the convention between his majeſty and the king 
. of Pruſſia, concluded and ſigned at London on the 
_ 11th of April, 1758. | COS 
© Whereas a treaty between their Britannic and 
© Pruffian majeſties was concluded and on 
« the 16th day of January 1756, the ſtipulations 
* whereof tended to the preſervation of the general! 
peace of Europe, and of Germany in particular: 
and whereas ſince that period France has not only 
< invaded the empire with numerous armies, and 
© attacked there aforeſaid majefties and their allies, 
© but has alſo excited other to act in like 
manner: and whereas it is ſo notorious, that the 
© extraordinary efforts made by his Pruffian majeſty 
| © to 
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© to defend himſelf againſt the number of enemies, 
© who have attacked him on ſo many ſides at once, 
£ have occaſioned a very great and burthenſome 
© expence; whilſt, on the other hand, his revenues 
«£ have been greatly diminiſhed in thoſe parts of his 
£ dominions which have been the ſeat of war; and 
their majeſties having mutually determined to 
© continue their efforts for their reciprocal defence 
and ſecurity, for the . of their poſſeſſions, 
for the protection of their allies, and the preſer- 
« yation of the liberties of the Germanic body; his 
© Britannic majeſty has reſolved, in conſequence of 

£ theſe. conſiderations, to give an immediate ſuc- 
© cour, in money, to his Pruſſian majeſty, as the 

« ſpeedieſt and moſt effectual; and their aforeſaid” 
* majeſties have thought proper, that a convention 

© ſhould be made thereupon, in order to declare and 

* aſcertain their reciprocal intentions in this reſpect ; 
for which purpoſe they have appointed and au- 
p 
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thorized their reſpective miniſters, viz. In the 
name and on the part of his Britannic majeſty, 
his privy counſellors, Sir Robert Henley, knight, 
lord keeper of the great ſeal of Great-Britain, 
John 1 Granville, preſident of his council, 
Thomas Holles duke of Newcaſtle, firſt lord 
commiſſioner of his treaſury, Robert earl of 
Holderneſſe, one of his principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, Philip earl of Hardwicke, and William 
Pitt, Eſquire, another of his principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate; and in the name and on the part of his 
Pruſſian majeſty, the Sieurs Dodo Henry baron 
of Knyphauſen, his privy counſellor of embaſſy 
and miniſter plenipotentiary at the court of his 
Britannic majeſty, and Lewis Michell, his charge 
affaires at the ſaid court; who, after having 

communicated to each other their reſpective full 
* powers, have agreed _ the following 5 
I. IIIs 
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J. His majeſty the king of Great · Britain en- 
gages to cauſe to be paid, in the 7 Ag! London 
to the perſon or perſons who ſhall authorized 
for that purpoſe by his majeſty the king of Pruſ- 
fia, the ſum of four millions of German crowns, 
amounting to ſix hundred and ſeventy thouſand 


pounds ſterling; which entire ſum ſhall he paid 
at once, immediately after the exchange of the 
. ratifications, upon the requiſition of his Pruſſian 


majeſty. 


II. His majeſty the king of Pruſſia engages, 
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on his part, to employ the ſaid ſum in keeping up 
and augmenting his forces, which ſhall act in the 


moſt advantageous manner for the common cauſe, 
and for the end propoſed by their aforeſaid ma- 


jeſties, of reciprocal defence and mutual ſecurity. 


* TH. The high contracting partes moreover 
en , viz. On the one part, his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, both as king and as elector; and, on the 
other part, his Pruſſian majeſty not to conclude 
any treaty of peace, truce, or neutrality, or any 
other convention or agreement whatſoever, with 
the powers who have taken part in the preſent war, 
but in concert, and by mutual conſent, and ex- 
preſly comprehending each other therein. 

* IV. This convention ſhall be ratified ; and 
the ratification thereof ſhall be exchanged on both 
ſides, within the term of ſix weeks, to be reckon- 
ed from the date of the ſigning this conyention, 
or ſooner, if poſſible. 5 | 
In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten mini- 
ſters of his Majeſty the king of Great-Britain, 
and of his Majeſty the king of Pruſſia, by virtue 


of our full powers, have ſigned this preſent con- 


vention, and have ſet the ſeals of our arms there- 
to. Ee | 
This convention was renewed annually much in 


the ſame tenor of expreſſion, and exactiy with re- 


ſpect 
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ſpect to the terms. The houſe of parliament ap- 
roved of this convention when it was laid before 
hem, and bn the 2oth of April granted the money®. 
2 9 828 1 2 The 
* The ſum ſtipulated by this convention to be paid by 
Great-Britain, has been branded with the appellation of a tri- 
bute, inthe ment of which the honour and intereſt of the nation 
Were [c poly profiitutred. * This is a licentiouſneſs of 
4 diction, which at once artaigns the king, lords and com- 
* mons, bf-proſtituting their power and authority, and of 
t combining in a meaſure to diſhonour and ruin the nation. 
Let us examine this allegation.—A tribute !—This is a token 
* of bondage. Did the Britiſh parliament, when they 
an annual ſupply of money to the king of Pruſſia, giae any 
* reaſon" to ſuſpect, that therewith they ſurrendered to him 
their liberty, lives and fortunes ? or did they act, as if 
© made that obligation through fear of what might be dread 
from the progreſs of his arms; or through that magnanimous 
principle of ſuccouring the diſtreſſed ; of maintaining a ba- 
6 how of power, for which England has always been ap- 
t plauded; and of favquring our national intereſt ? Did not 
* the king of Pruſſia; in conſideration of that annual pay- 
ment, ſtipulate and agree to enter into no ſecret or 
© treaty of detrimental to the intereſt, and without the 
* conſent of Great-Britain? and to keep the ſword drawn 
© apainſt our enemies, till his Britannic majeſty ſhould give 
* hum leave to ſheath it by an honourable —— In all which 
© there does not appear any thing like ſlavery or tribute on 
* the part of Britain. Ho / ſuch a treaty with the king of 
* Pruffia can be branded with the ſcandalous proftitution of the 
* honour and intereſt of the nation is as unjuſt, as it is incon- 
* ceivable, Was it beneath the dignity of the king of Great Bri - 
© tain to enter into an alliance with a proteſtant king, of the firſt 
rank, for his valour, and for his ſtrength and intereſt in Europe? 
Was it ſcandalous to ſecure ſuch an ally by a pecuniary ſettle- 
* ment, when the union of the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, 
* affiſted by Ruflia, Sweden, and other powers, threatened 
immediate deſtruction to our trade and intereſt on the con- 
tineut of Europe: which would naturally have followed the 
* conquering ſword of our French rivals in every branch of 
manufacture and commerce; or was it ſcandalous to facilitate 
our operations by ſea in America, and in other diſtant re- 
y Fanz by a well · timed application of ſuch a ſubſidy; which 
« kept France in ſuch a ſtate of uncertainty, dependance and 
* expence, that diſabled her from a vigorous purſuit of her 
natural and national intereſt, and crowned our expeditioas 
| 2b . * every 
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The German connexions being fully entered into, 
they granted this ſeſſion other monies relative to the 
ſupport of the German cauſe, which avgmented. the 
ſum granted for the aid of our friends on the con- 
tinent to 1,861,8971. and the ſupplies, in the 
whole, amounted to 10,486,457 1. It will be allow- 
ed, that this was carrying on war at an immenſe 
expence; but at the ſame time it muſt be confeſſed, 
that there was no other way of fruſtrating the French 
deſigns. It was likewiſe putting France to an im- 
menſe expence in granting ſubſidies to Auſtria, 
Ruſſia, Sweden, and ſeveral princes of the empire; 
which ſhe was obliged to do by virtue of the treaty 
of confederacy, in order to accompliſh; her views: 
therefore the caſe was nothing more than oppoſing 
one great expence to another. It remained to be 
ſeen who was beſt able to bear it: the conſequence 
all the world knows; France became a bankrupt. 
Mr. Pitt was ſenſible, that oppoling France on 
the continent was putting her to a greater expence 
than England 1; and he had in view the making 
2 4 her 


© every where with ſucceſs? This ſubfidy has nothing new in 
its conſtitution. It was of no other kind, than what not 
only Britain, but other nations, particularly France, has 
« always made uſe of, to ſecure an intereſt to herſelf, and to 
deprive her adverſaries of further means of ſtrength. Of 
* this kind have been ſeveral northern princes, who were al- 
.* ways looked as tributaries, or ſubſervient, to the na- 
tion which paid them for their friendſhip and aid, and not as 
holding their pay-maſters in a ſtate of tributary ſubjeQtion,” 
274 * The Auſtri Ruſſians, Swedes, &c. have coſt France 
more by ſubſidies, than their common cauſe has received be- 
< nefit. A moderate ſubſidy to the king of Pruſſia has coſt France 
many millions to keep thoſe powers in an unnatural combina- 
tion. Whilſt Britain, at a great expence of money, and of 
many valuable lives, has oppoſed the French in Germany, and 
£ urged them to keep up a prodigious force in a country that ever 
has been, and ever will be, their ruin, at an expence ſuperior 
* to ours: whilſt it has hindered them from protecting their co- 
« lomes, and left us entirely at liberty to carry on the — 
| Where 
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her a bankrupt, when he conſented to the alliance 
with Pruſſia, by obliging her, ſince ſhe had entered 
Germany, to exhauſt. her troops and treaſures there; 
while the Britiſh navy cut off all or moſt of her 
reſources from America, and entirely ruined her 
trade ; and atthe ſame time increaſed the riches and 
revenues of his own country by new and valuable 
acquiſitions, the better to enable her to ſupport this 
additional expence, He was ſenſible he could ef- 
fect theſe ends, becauſe the French councils were 
divided and diſtracted; for ſuch of the French of 
the miniſters, who were for purſuing the true inte- 
reſts of their country, and perhaps did not pay ſer- 
vile court to a capricious woman, were oppoſed, 
and their deſigns frequently fruſtrated by a number 
of creatures, who, without any regard to honour or 
integrity, engaged implicitly to obey the directions 
of a cunning female favourite, and gratify all her 
miſchievous paſſions. Mr. Pitt profited by theſe 
diviſions z he perceived the French miniſtry were 
unable to beſtow a proper attention to both elements“, 
therefore he aimed at confounding them ſtill more 
by reiterated blows on all ſides; and while their 
attention was employed in Germany, to 8 

| their 
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© where it was moſt to our advantage, can it be doubted in the 
* leaſt, whether it was or was not our intereſt to bring as nu- 
< merous a French army from home, and as far from home 
as poſlible, to a country that could not poſſibly ſupply them 
* with forage and proviſion ? but where they muſt either pur- 
« chaſe it at as dear a rate as ourſelves, or bring it at a flill 
greater expence along with them; and where a Frenchman, 
or a French horſe; would require as much ſuſtenance as an 
© Engliſh one; and conſequently, if the French had 120,000 
men, and the allies but 60 or 70,000, the balance was fo 
much in our favour. Upon conſidering all theſe circum- 
< ſtances, it is evident that che expence of ſupporting this 
War has been greater to France than to Britain.“ 

It ĩs a proof to thoſe, who recollect the number of com- 
manders the French have had in Germany, how well they 
minded but one element. 
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their navy and to continue to employ their afteti: 
tion there till a peace, to prevent their being 
able; or having ie N. repair it l. The 
people with pleaſure aequiel! I in theſe ſentitnents 
and meaſures, becauſe they knew they were heal- 
ing i and they ſaw that by them, and them 
only, harmony was made permanent in his late 
majeſty's counſels z a circumſtance, which at all 
times is of the utmoſt importance to a ſtate, and in 
a time of war an invaluable bleſſing; they did 
not therefore brand Mr. Pitt as an apoſtate, for 
code what no man in the ſame ſituation could 
avoid. | | 7 
Such were the motives and ſentiments of Mr. 
Pitt and his coadjutors for entering into the Ger- 
man war. It would be impertinent if the author 
added any remarks of his own, or intruded in op- 
poſition the opinions of other men, moſt of whom 
n the Tories, acquieſced in the meaſute 
that time, and have oppoſed it ſince merely for 
the ſake of oppoſing Mr. Pitt: the reader is to 
judge for himſelf ; the writer's intention here being 
only to ſpeak of things as he found them. 
When theſe ſentiments and this ſcheme were a- 
dopted, the duke of Marlborough was ſent to Ger- 
many with a conſiderable number of Britiſh troops; 
they were landed at Embden, and marched from 
thence to join the allied army. . 
The expeditions to the coaſt of France, how- 
ever, were not laid afide ; the time was now come, 


is worthy obſervation, that the navy of Louis XIV. 
rd the engagement off La Hogue, would ſoon 
ired, had not king William cut out work 
the French on the continent, and thereby ſo em- 
French miniftry, that they could not attend to all 
the neceſſary articles of both fea and land ſervice. In queen 
Anne's time likewiſe, when the French fleet was baffled in the 
Mediterranean, they made no more figure at ſea, becauſe the 
allies found them ſo much employment on the continent. 2 

| | _  whet 
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when' we were to Age; 1 Lr ter · 
-ors in reality, which they h. raiſed in us 
We of 50 invaſion. General Bligh had — 
comtnand of the troops which were to go on the 
ſecond expedition; and his royal highneſs prince 
Edward, now duke of York, entered as a volun- 
teer with commodore Howe, The deſign was to 
execute what had been projected on viewing the 
French coaſt the time jt was viſited. On the 
6th of Auguſt the troops were landed at Cherbourg, 
where they deſtroyed the mole, pier, baſon, and 
many other excellent and expenſive works for mak- 
ing a convenient and ſtrong harbour. Twenty 
fine pieces of braſs cannon and two large mortars 
were found at the place, and put on board the ſhi 
to be conveyed to England: other conſiderable da- 
mage was done to the French, and hoſtages were 
taken for contrihutions which were demanded. On 
the 16th the troops were re- embarked in order to 
be landed at another place; but a hard gale ſpring- 
ing up, the fleet was forced off the coaſt, and ob- 
liged to return to England; where, however, it 
did not ſtay, but proceeded to St. Lunar bay near 
St. Malo, and there the troops were landed a third 
time on the coaſt of France. An attempt on St. 
Malo being again deemed imprudent, the officers 
debated on their plan of operations. While theſe 
deliberations were holding, commodore Howe was 
obliged to put out of St. Lunar bay, it being too 
rocky to remain in with any degree of ſafety, and 
go three leagues to the weſtward, to the bay of St. 
as. Thus the fleet and army were f. | 
The army then marched into the country. In the 
mean time the duke d'Aiguillon, governor of 
Britanny, aſſembled a conſiderable body of troops, 
and marched directly to give the Engliſh battle. 
When general Bligh had intelligence of this, he 
retreated towards the ſhips ; but this retreat was ill 


performed; 
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rformed ;' the time was fooliſhly miſpent, and be- 

the troops were all 10 the French came 
down upon the beach (Sept: 11) and attacked the 
rear-gyard, commanded by general Dury,- who 
for ſome time with great bravery maintained a very 
unequal combat againſt ſuperior numbers. The 
Engliſh bomb ketches, which were near the ſhore, 


fired upon the French, and while, that fire laſted, 


the enemy gave no quarter, At length this little 
body of brave veterans had expended all their am- 
munition; and now, in the tranſports of rage and 
deſpair, great numbers of them jumped into the 
ſea, and were drowned, among i EEE general 
Dury himſelf; the reſt were made priſoners, . ex- 
cept ſome few who were carried off in boats, and 
put on board the ſhips*. The loſs of the Engliſh 
in this affair exceeded 1300 men, The fleet now 
returned to England, where the people became 
diſpirited by the news of the miſcarriage, while 
thoſe of France were extravagantly elated ; and the 
two generals were condemned and extolled in pro- 
portion. 55 phy In" 


Prince Ferdinand having purſued the French to 
the Rhine, . paſſed that river after them. He took 
his meaſures ſo well, that on the 23d of June he 
found means to attack their left wing at Crevelt, 
which he totally routed ; and it is ſuppoſed, that 
the French loſt. in this affair between 4 and 5000 
menꝗ. Duſſeldorp was taken in conſequence; ber 

| e 


But a much greater number might have been ſaved, had 
the ſailors emptied their boats into the firſt ſhip they came to, 
and inſtantly returned — os beach on which, 2 of 
doing, they ſtrictly obſerved a punctilio in ing the troops 
to — — ea 2 they came out of. en eonſider- 
ing the diſtance of her ſituation. 3 

t Among the French officers who were ſlain in this action, 
one deſerves particular notice, He was the young count de 
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the Fretich ariny were collected, and took refug ge 
under Cologne. Prince F erdinand then intended 
to the war into the efietny's country; but his 
deſigns ere fruſtrated!” The French had aſſembled 
node m (agreeable to the ſtipulations of the 
torifedetate treaty) which was commanded by the 
Prince de Soubize. Prince Ferdinand, in op 
ſirion to that genetal, poſted the Prince of Y en- 
bourg with the Heſſian — rk but the duke de 
Broglio; WHO was detached by Soubize, defeated 
thoſe rivops on the 23d of jah at Sanderſhauſen, 
and thereby g ſſeſſion of the river Weſer, 
with the ' adv bob being able to act iti Welſt- 
hilia un which ſide he leaſed; and likewiſe having 
in his power to intercept the Britiſh troops, under 
the command of the duke of Marlborough; who 
were on their march from Embden to join the allied 
army: Prince Ferdinand by this unfortunate ftroke 
was greatly embarraſſed. The face of fortune was 
. Tuddenly teverſed: The ſafety of Hanover ſeemed 
to dep hd on the ſeaſonable reinforcemerit of troops 
from Briten for the French army being on their 
own frontiers, hid in a ſhort time been tohſiderably 
reinforced; He was neceſſitated to either bring 
them to another action, or retreat over the Rhine. 
5 firſt was difficult, becauſe the French would 
| hot fight; the latter was alſo difficult, on account 
of the many late heavy and uticommon rains, which 
had ſwelled the river to a prodigious height. While 
the allies were iti this condition; one of the French 
BRAT, er 1 . Fa 2 ſcheme 
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G onl fon of the duke de Belleiſle, the laſt 1 * of a 
noble family, and lately married to the heireſs of an illuftrious 
houſe. He poſfelſed many extraordinary accompliſhments &s 
Well as uncommon genius. He was mortally wounded at the 
« "head of his regirhent, as he was bringing ir up with the moſt 
role tourage, to the inexpreſſible het ot his aged father, and 
me unzverſal regret & his N 4A 


another miſtreſs to the French king, 
ſucceeded by marſhal Richlieu, one 


* 
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for the retaking of Duſſeldorp; but the waters ha- 
ving fruſtrated his views, he built another project 
upon the ruins of the firſt. The allies had a 


at Meer on the Rhine, held by baron Imhoff, as 
well to ſecure a magazine and a bridge at Rees, as 


to preſerve a free communication between theBritiſh 
= allied tr 


oops. Chevert's plan was to diſlodge 
Imhoff, burn the bridge, take the magazine, and 
cut off the communication. He had 12,000 men 
and 1t pieces of cannon. Imhoff had not 3000 


1 and cut off from all expectations of aſſiſtance 


prince Ferdinand; but he had advice of 


Chevert's approach; upon which he quitted his 
and while the enemy were marching through 
duffcult be ſurprized them in flank and 


front, and after a ſhort, but ſpirited attack, put 
them to flight, and took their cannon and baggage. 
This happened on the gth of Auguſt. Afterwards 
he marched towards the Engliſh troops, and hap- 
pily effected a junction. Imhoff's bravery furniſhed 


rince Ferdinand with an op ity for repaſſing 
this Rhine, which he cle withous 9 
tion from the enemy. Thus did the battle of 
Sanderſhauſen prevent any material advantages 
being derived from that of Crevelt: and the action 
of Meer, with the critical reinforcement of the 
Britiſh troops, likewiſe prevented any being drawn 
from that of Sanderſhauſen. The French army, 
however, being greatly reinforced, and having 
changed its commander*, prince Ferdinand. judged 


© ® The French army firſt marched into Germany, under the 
command of the d Etrees ; but his lady, ſoon aſter the 
battle of Haſtenbeck, happening to affront madame Pompa- 
dour, with ſome tart expreſſions concerning Miſs M——, 
he was recalled ; and 
Pompadour's creatures ; 
but He, when the French were drove out of Hanover, was re- 
pl d by che count de Clermont, whe was now ſubſtituted by 
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prince Ferdinand abandoned his 
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W 
it prudent to act on the defenſive : he judiciouſly 
choſe ſome excellent poſts along the river Lippe. 
The French finding it dangerous to attempt any of 
theſe, directed their attention once more to the 
prince of Yſenbourg, who was poſted fo as to pro- 
te& the courſe of the Weſer, and cover a part of 


Heſſe. Soubize's army was reinforced to 30, 00 


men by detachments from the grand army. Prince 


Ferdinand being aware of the French deſigns, ſent 


general Oberg with a detachment to the aſſiſtance of 
prince Yfenbourg, which augmented that prince's 
army to 13, ooo men. The enemy relying on their 
ſuperiority, reſolved to gain ſome part of Heſſe 


therefore they attacked general Oberg, on the laſt 


day of September, at Lanwerenhagen, and obli 
him to retire, after he had Joſt 1500 men 9 * 


ſome woods happening to be in his rear, favoured 
his march, and prevented his defeat becoming total. 
The ſeaſon, however, was too far advanced for 


the French to reap any advantages from this vic- 
tory. The fatigues of the campaign having made 
it neceſſary for the allied troops to have ſome reſt, 
along the 
Lippe, and retired into Weſtphalia, and ſoon after- 
wards went into winter -quarters in Munſter, Pa- 


derborn and Hildeſheim. The French likewiſe 


entered Weſtphalia, and there took up their quar- 
ters. The Engliſh troops were too late to aſſiſt in 
any of the operations of the campaign; but they 
ſuffered greatly by ſickneſs. The duke of Marl- 
borough died at Munſter of a dyſentery. * © 
I The firſt operation of the king of Pruſſia was 
the reduction of © Schweidnitz, which he effected 
in the month of April after. a ſhort, but vigorous. 
ſiege. By this "acquiſition he regained all thoſe 
dominions he had loſt laſt year, and was now ready 
to act on the offenſive, and carry the theatre of 
war into the territories of his enemies: but firſt he 
en K 2 4 provided 
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provided for the ſecurity of his frontiers ; * poſted 


count Dohna with an army to cover Sileſia fro rom 


any incurſions of the Ruſſians; and. his brother 


rince Henry with another army in Saxony, to 
* the army of the empire, which had been 


recruited, from entering Brandenburgh or all 
.deburg.., At this time count Daun, wi e 


trq0Ps which his ſovereign could aſſemble, lay i in- 


| trenched at Koningſgratz in Bohemia. The king 


of Pruſſia made ſeveral feints, as if he intended to 
enter Bohemia ; and when h e had {ſufficiently 


alarmed and diverted the enemies attention that 


but general Mariſchal, who happened to be poſted 


way, he all at once, by a rapid march, entered 


Moravia, and proceeded to Olmutz the capital ; 


in that province, having intelligence of his, march, 


had juſt time enough to throw himſelf into the 
town. However, the king of Pruſſia laid ſiege 
to it on the 27th of May, 7 the trenches were 
opened before count Daun heard, that the king 
of Pruſſia had given him the flip. When he 


received that - intelligence; he inſtantly broke up his 


camp, and haſtened to the relief of the city. He 


began to impede the Pruſſian operations by attack- 
ing every night their poſts, and harraſſing them 
with continual alarms. The king offered him 
battle; ; but Daun knew better how to improve his 


— 


ſians 


* 


advantages than hazard them all at once. At 
this time a large convoy was coming from Sileſia to 


the king's camp, which Daun having intelligence 


of, detached a conſiderable body of troops to. take 


it, and the king of Pruſſia detached another body 
to preſerve it. The Auſtrians: fell in with the 


convoy, and a bloody conflict enſued: the Pruſ- 

Peisg greatly inferior were defeated; the 
center and part of the van were taken, and the rear 
puſhed — * to Sileſia, while only the other part. of 


de van eſcaped to the king s camp. This was a 


| mortifying 
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ortifying check to the king of Prufſia's refolui 
nd n he ſaw himſelf by this unlucky — 
deprived. of the very means of ſubſiſtence, and 
conſequently obliged po relinquiſh his project, at the 
very time when the town was expected ęvery day to 
ſurrender. However he preſerved a good appea- 
rance; and on the laſt day of June, which was the 
laſt day of the ſiege, the firing continued as briſk 
as ever; hut at night he ſuddenly abandoned the 
place, and gained a march of the Auſtrians before 
they were apprized of his retreat. He took the 
route of Bqhemia,: and arrived with all his bag- 
gage, artillery, ſick and wounded, at Koningſgratz. 
This was one of the moſt ſurpriſing retreats, which 
Lon been accompliſhed ſince the days of Xenophon. 
t was performed in the face of a great army, in 
high ſpirits, and conducted by a very able general, 
who could not impede the march of the retreating 
army, though he attempted to hover on its wings. 
It is hard to ſay, whether M. Daun ſhewed more 
Kill in obliging the king of Pruſſia to raiſe the 
ſiege. without giving bim battle; or the king of 
Pruſſia in raiſing the ſiege, and effecting his ſur- 

Priſing retreat without loſs. The affairs of hi 
Pruſſian majeſty were every day becoming more 
critical; the invaſion of his dominions by the Ruſ- 
ſians, under the generals Fermor and Brown, would 
have obliged him to quit Moravia, if count Daun 
had not; for at this time they had entered the new 
Marche of Brandenberg, where they daily com- 
mitted the moſt horrid ravages and barbarities, and 
had laid ſiege to Cuſtrin: his preſence in that 
country became abſolutely neceſſary; accordingly 
he proſecuted bis march with the utmoſt diligence, 
and arrived in the neighbourhood of Cuſtrin on the 
| 2ath of Auguſt, after a march of 51 days from 
the midſt of Moravia, Notwithſtanding the great 
fatigue and hardſhips which his army muſt haye 
„%% x... ̃ en 
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ſuffered, he reſolved immediately on giving the 
Ruſſians battle; and his 8, animated with re- 
venge on viewing the diſmal ſpectacle which the 
country all round preſented, ardentiy withed' for 
an engagement with ſuch cruel enemies. The 
king joined his troops under count-Dohna, and on 
the -z5th"of "Auguſt gave battle to the Ruſſians 
near the village of Zorndorff. The Pruſſiaus were 
now, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, fighting for their coun- 
try, which was ready to fall under one of the ſevereſt 
ſcourges which 9 ever chaſtiſed a nation. 
The þ dere the Pruſſian crown depended on 
the fortune of the day: the deſolation of the coun- 
try, and the villages on fire all found, -were Fach 


marks of the enemy's cruelty, as exaſperated the 


Pruſſians to a pitch of enthuſiaſm. In this 
they began one of 'the-moſt bloody conflicts, that 
has been foughr during the war. For the ſpace of 
two hours the Pruſſian artillery rained on the Ruſ- 
ſians like water from the heavens: this furious can- 
nonade, the mbſt dreadful that ever man beheld, 
they ſtood undaunted. The Muſeovite foot were 
attacked at nine in the morning with an impetuoſity 
that would have ſtaggered the braveſt veterans of 
any civilized” nation; but they had not the ſenſe to 
move; they fell in cheir ranks, and new regiments 
preſſed forward to ſupply new laughter; nay, fo 
fearleſs were they, and ſo void of all ſenſe of ſafety, 
that when the firſt line had fired away all their car- 
tridges, they obſtinarely ſtood, though defenceleſs, 
and were ſhot at like marks. It was evident, that 
to gain a victory over ſuch/troops muſt be to de- 


troy them: the ſlaughter of -courſe was very great; 
but their army was numerous, and freſh bodies con- 
tinually preſenting themſelves, and making the 
moſt vigorous efforts, the Pruſſian infantry at 
length gave way: had the Ruſſian officers known 
how to kart made uſe of this advantage, they had 

gained 


gained the victory 3 but it ſeems they did not; and 
general Seidlitz; who commanded the Pruſſian ca- 
valry, profited; by their ignorance; he inſtantly 
threw Pimſelf into the chaſm, and charged the 
Ruſſian. foot with an impetuoſity which they could 
not withſtand: they were either fatigued with the 
work they had already gone through, or diſheart- 
ened by the appearance of the horſe; for, being 
unſupported, they fell back all on a ſudden, break- 
ing their own ranks, and in the moſt utter con- 
fuſion fired upon one another, and plundered their 
own baggage: the wind blew the duſt and ſmoke 
in their taces : the Pruſſian infantry was rallied, and 
led to the charge by the king in perſon; z the ſlaugh- 
ter now became more terrible than ever; the Ruſ. 
ſians were crammed up in a narrow ſpace; while 
the Pruſſians wich regular fires, every ſhot having 
its full effect, continued the combat till ſeven o'clock 
at night: yet ſtill (which is almoſt incredible) the 

Ruſſians kept their ground. Night came on, and 
then, and not till then, the Ruſſians retreated under 
favour of the darkneſs. They loſt, according to 
their own account, 21,529 men“. They were 
purſued into Poland, and thereby prevented from 
undertaking any thing farther againſt the king of 
Pruſſia in Brandenburgh. The lots of the Pruſſians 
was near 4000 men. In, the mean time count 
Daun, in conjunction with the army of the empire, 
now commanded by the prince of Deux Ponts, pe- 
netrated into Saxoay, and took the fortreſs of Son- 
neſtein. He aimed at wreſting Saxony entirely out of 
the hands of the Pruſſians; and for this purpoſe he 
nearly ſurrounded prince Henry of Pruſſia's army, 
which conſiſted only of 20,000 men, poſted ſo as 
to cover Dreſden, - But the King of Pruſſia, who 
was informed of his brother's critical ſituation, 
* Of two regiments, which before the battle confi 
4595 efleive men, chere were only 1475 left. n 
| Wet | haſtened 
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kaſtentd to his relief, before Dauii, who is femark- 
ably flow in the concerting of meaſures, could exe- 
cute his project. The king joined his brother; and 
Daun fell back as far as Zittau. But the king ſoon 
after ſeparated from his brother, and ſhewed ade. 
ſign: of cutting off Daun's ' communitatioff with 
Bohemia, while Daun ſhewed a 'defigh of cutting 
off his with Sileſia: In this cafe 4 battle ſeemed 
inevitable; and Daun reſolved to bring it dn the 
firſt advan us opportunity, leſt the time for 
action ſhould be loſt; and he obliged td entitely 
abandvh Sa ony; and thereby give up tlie fruits of 
the campaign. At this time the king of Pruſſia 
was encamped at Hohkirthen, a village in Lu- 
ſatia. Daun, in the dead bf a dark night (Oct. 
14) favoured by a thick fog, filently marched to 
the Pruſſian camp; and at five o'clock in the mofn- 
ing he attacked the Pruſſians in the moſt intrepid 
manner and with the greateſt regularity. Thiey were 
entirely ſurprized ; they run to their arms; ſome 
half naked. Marſhal Keith mounted his hotſc; 
and putting himſelf at the head of a corps on the 
right wing, where the heat of the action lay; made 
a very gallant reſiſtance; which afforded the King 
of Pruſſia an opportunity to form the left wing, 
before it ſhould be diſordered by any ſudden efforts 
of the enemy. Keith maintained 'a bloody and 
deſperate conflict three hours amidſt all the horrors 
of darkneſs, confuſion, carnage and deſpair, againſt 
ſuperior numbers, who were continually ſupported 
by freſh troops : three times was the village loſt and 
won: he rallied the broken regiments; and every 
time charged with the'utmoſt ardour; but all that 


he could do could not prevent a defeat. About 
nine o'clock he was ſhot through the heart ; be in- 
ſtantly fell on the field, and his body was left to tlic 
Auſtrian irregulars, who ſtripped it. At the be- 
ginning of the action a cannon ball took 1 

a 
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Lead of prince Francis of Brunſwick, as he was 
mounting his horſe. Thus fell two gallant and diſ- 
tinguiſhed officers. Prince Maurice of Anhalt was 
wounded and taken priſoner. When Keith was 
flain, the right wing was ſoon defeated. The king 
then gave up all hopes of recovering the ground. 
He ordered a retreat, which he effected in tolera- 
ble order, by the good countenance of his cayalry 
and the heavy fire of this artillery. He loſt at leaſt 
7000 men, with all his tents, great part of his bag- 
ge, and ſome cannon ; but the death of marſhal 
eith, was his greateſt misfortune ; the reſt he could 


repair. The loſs of the Auſtrians, according to 


their own account, amounted to 5000 men. Mar- 
ſhal Daun, however, did not derive the advantages 
from this ſtratagem which he expected. Ir is true 
he foiled the king of Pruſſia, and that monarch ſuf- 
fered in his reputation by it; but this added nothing 
to the cauſe, He hoped to have been able to take 
ſome towns in Silefia ; and with this view he previ- 
ouſly ſent detachments into that country, one of 
which had laid ſiege to Neiſs, and another formed 
a blockade round Coſſel. His aim now was to 
cover thoſe attempts. The king ſoon recovered of 


his difaſter, and drew reinforcements from his bro- 


ther in Saxony. He by ſeveral maſterly movements 
and rapid marches opened his paſſage into Sileſia, 
and thus cruſhed in a moment. all Daun's boaſted 


advantages of the battle of Hohkirchen. General 


Laudon was detached after him; but the king con- 


tinned his march: he relieved Neiſs and Coſſel. 


When Daun found he could nor hinder the king 
from entering Sileſia, he bent his thoughts roward's 
Saxony: he reſolved to take Dreſden, and approach- 


ed the ſuburbs with an army of 60800 men. The 

garriſon, commanded by count Schmettau, amount- 
ed to about 22,000. The city being bur poorly 
fortified, and the governor, who was determined 
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to hold the place to the laſt extremity, conſidering 
that if the enemy gained poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs, 
they might eaſily command. the city, reſolved to 
fet fire to them ; which was accordingly done 1n the 
morning of the roth of November, and about 230 
houſes were conſumed, the inhabitants of which 
nearly loſt their all, and ſome their lives. This 
fire, which in part laid waſte the capital of Saxony, 
rendered marſhal Daun's project of a coup de main 
impracticable, and regular approaches demanded 
more time than he could now ſpare. The king of 
Pruſſia was in full march to relieve Saxony, where 
he arrived on the 2oth of November, which obli 
marſhal Daun to retire into Bohemia, and there take 
up his winter-quarters. The army of the empire 
had entered-another part of Saxony, and formed 
ſome attempts on Torgau and Leipſic ; but they 
were fruſtrated about the ſame time, and the aſſai- 
lants obliged to retire. In the mean time the 
Swedes, who had been drawn into the confederacy 
againſt the king of Pruſſia by the influence of the 
Ruſſians, had acted but a trifling part. Their 
army made ſome ineffectual efforts to gain Pome- 
rania ; for a while they were ſucceſsful, but after- 
wards they were, compelled to abandon all, and re- 
tire. Not the leaſt ſpark now appeared of that mi- 
litary genius, for which the Swedes have been for- 
- . merly renowned. Thus did the king of Pruſſia, 
by his conſummate ſkill and vigilance, baffle all 
the efforts of his numerous enemies, and oblige 
them to ſet down at the end of the campaign with 
the loſs of many thouſand men, and without ha- 
ving gained one inch of ground. It will amaze 
poſterity when they read, that this prince, with 
only the aſſiſtance of a ſubſidy which he drew from 
Fngland, ſo bravely withſtood ſo many armies, 


: 


and fruſtrated the deſigns of ſuch a powerful confe- 
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To every part of the world Mr. Pitt extended his 
attention, and fent detachments of the Britiſh arms. 

Even Africa, a quarter to which our miniſters ſel- 
dom adventure, ſaw ſpecimens of the Britiſh power, 

and the miniſter's vigour and reſolution. A ſmall 

armament was ſent in the month of March, under 
the command of commodore Marſh, and a detach- 
ment of marines, commanded by major Maſon, to 
attack the French ſettlements at Senegal. The 
project had been originally conceived by one Mr. 
Cumming, a ſenſible quaker, who had been a fac- 
tor on the coaſt of Africa, by which he had con- 
tracted ſome acquaintance with the Mooriſh king of 
that part of South Barbary, called by us the gum- 
coaſt, or the ſandy deſart of Zara“, who being well 
diſpoſed towards the Engliſh, and bearing an utter 
eamiry to the French, declared he ſhould never be 
eaſy, till they were entirely driven from the river of 

Senegal. And he told Mr, Cumming, that if the 

king of England would ſend a force ſufficient and 

defeat the French, he would grant an excluſive trade 
to his ſubjects. At the ſame time he favoured Mr. 

Cumming with the grant of an excluſive trade by a 

charter written in the Arabiclanguage, Mr. Cuming, 

during his ſtay in Africa, made the moſt minute 
enquiry concerning the ſtrength and ſituation of 
the French. At his return to England he commu- 
nicated his intelligence to the board: of trade, and 
with it a plan for attacking the French ſettlements 
on the coaſt of Africa, The miniſtry adopted the 
ſcheme; and Mr. Cumming, being the framer of 
it, was appointed principal director of the expedi- 
tion, and failed with it, charged with a letter of 
credence to the Mooriſh king.* The fleet arrived 
e Hay n 


But called by the natives Legibelli. 
* He had told Mr Pitt a great deal about his intereſt with 
the Mooriſh king, from whom, he faid, he could procure a 
| | * | powerful 
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on the coaſt of Africa in April; and notwithſtand- 
ing the obſtruction of a very dangerous bar at the 
mouth of the river Senegal, the marines were land- 
ed (May 1) on the bank of the river. Upon, 
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owerful aſſiſtance, and without which, he ſuggeſted, Senegal 

9011 not be taken: therefore, in conſideration of this a the 

be obtained entirely through his intereft, Mr. Pitt wrote him the 

following letter: | > Fs 

4; : Good a Frey: Friend, ; 

I write this letter.to you merely to repeat to you upon paper, 
what I have ſaid with a ſincerity to- you — T 4: pak 
namely, that I have ſo good an opinion of your integrity, 

and think the ſervice you are going upon to Africa ſo hkely 
to prove beneficial to he Poway that in caſe ſucceſs — 
your endeavours, I promiſe you my beſt aſſiſtance in obtain - 
ing an excluſive charter in your favour far a limited term of 
years with regard to that vein of trade, which your ind 

* and. riſque ſhall have gy” to your 3 Averſe as 1 

always ſhall be to excluſive charters in general, I think your 

* caſe à juſt exception; ſo wiſhing cordially the favour of Pro- 

videuce on your undertaking, I remain with much eſteem 

your ſincere and faithful friend, | 
| W. Pitt.” 


But in the ſequel it was found, that Mr. Cumming's intereſt 
did not amount to what he had pretended. In his paſſage to 
Senegal, he touched at Portendene (the place he had formerly 
been at) where it did not appear that the Moors had any particu- 
lar regard for him; for they would not grant him any tance, 
not even a pilot, Upon which it began to be contemplated, 
whether the deſign of the enterprize ſhould not be laid aſide ; 
but-bolder councils prevailed, and Senegal was taken. This 
being the caſe ; and it having been found, that Mr. Cumming 
kad not the intereſt he precended ; that he did not procure the 
ſupply, without which he had urged Senegal could not be taken ; 
and that he was no way materially inſtrumental in the making 
of this acquiſition ; will not any candid man ſay, that Mr. Pitt 
inſtantly 3 diſcharged from the ties of any promiſe of 
giving bis a// tance towards obtaining an excluſive trade! yet 
tuch was Mr. Pitt's high conſideration of honour, and opinion 
of ſome merit in Mr Cumming, that he obtained him a penſion 
of col. a year on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, as a reward for his 
' fagacity and zeal in pointing out the object, forming the plan, 
and attending on the execution. | 

* | which, 
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which, the French governor of fort Louis ſurren- 
dered directly; and next day the corporation and 
burghers of the town of Senegal ſubmitted, and 
ſwore. allegiance to the king of England. This 
was the firſt ſucceſsful expedition which the Britiſn 
miniſtry had equipped during the war, and failed 
not to be greatly inſtrumental in diſſipating thoſe 
fears and deſpondencies, which Mr. Pitt found to 
brood over the land when he came into the admi- 
niſtration. The conqueſt of Senegal added greatly to 
the commercial intereſts of Britain, and poured freſh 
wealth into the hands of her traders: the commo- 
dities imported. from this ſettlement are that va- 
luable article gum ſenega, hides, bees-wax, ele- 


phants teeth, cotton, gold - duſt, negro ſlaves, 
oftrich feathers, ambergris, indigo and civet, Hi- 
therto we had been obliged to buy our gum ſenega 
of the Dutch, who purchaſed it of the French, and 
then ſet what price they pleaſed on it for us. After 
the ſurrender of Senegal, the fleet viſited the iſland 
of Goree, another French ſettlement on the coaſt 
of Africa; but found it too ſtrong to be attempted 
by their ſmall force. The miniſtry finding the 
ſucceſs of the firſt enterprize, diſpatched commo- 
dore Keppel with a ſmall ſquadron, and ſome land 
forces commanded by colonel Worge, to attack 
the iſland of Goree. The commodore arrived 
before it on HE. 29th 2 and ha- 
ving ranged his fleet 0 e the forts, - began a 
FF cannonade, ati in a little time drove 
the garriſon from their quarters, and neceſſitated 

the governor to ſurrender at diſcretion. A garri- 
ſon being put in the fort, and that at Senegal hein 
reinforced, the commodore returned to England 
where likewiſe had arrived admiral Oſborn fro 
the Mediterranean; alſo admiral Boſcawen fro 
America; and general Abercrombie from the =Y 
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2 vhoſe conduct, like that of his predeceſſors, 
had. fallen under diſapprobation: he was ſucceeded 
in his command by general Amherſt. | $ 
When Mr. Pitt firſt came into the adminiſtration, 
he diſpatched commodore Steevens, with a ſqua- 
dron and ſome troops, to reinforce his me 
fleet in the Eaſt Indies, which might act there 
with powers of diſcretion, while his attention was 
employed on other objects nearer home. Admiral 
Watſon and colonel Clive having gained many ad- 
vantages over the enemy, it was not only Mr. 
Pitt's immediate aim to purſue thoſe advantages, 
while the heat and thirſt of conqueſt prevailed ; 
but likewiſe to prevent the French deriving any 
material ſervices in any part of India from a fleet, 
which they at the ſame time ſent, commanded by M. 
d' Ache, and 8000 troops, which were put on board, 
andcommanded by general Lally. Commodore Stee- 
vens joined admiral Pococke, who had ſucceeded 
to the chief command on the death of admiral 
Watſon. M. d' Ache arrived at Pondicherry, where 
general Lally with the troops were landed. The 
ſcene of action was now to begin; M. Lally had 
boaſted before he left Europe, that he would drive 
the Engliſh totally off the coaſt of Coromandel. He 
was warm and fool-hardy; and full of the idea 
(which he had ſuffered to-get the aſcendancy of his 
tumultuous imagination) when he took the field, 
he vaunted of the great acts he would perform, and 
the cruelties he reſolved to inflict on the Engliſh ; 
but, like a true barbarian whoſe paſſion exceeds 
his reaſon, or one bereft of prudence, he precipi- 
tately entered the campaign before he had provi- 
ded the means of ſupport for his army, which had 
been conſiderably augmented by ſeveral reinforce- 
ments. He marched drectly againſt fort St, 
David, while the French fleet ſailed away to cover 
the ſiege. Admiral Pococke having ts” + 
: theſe 
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| theſe proceedings, failed likewiſe. to fort St. David, 
and engaged the French fleet, which being ſupe- 
rior.in number, and three of the Britiſh captains be- 
having in a cowardly manner, he gained no mate- 


rial advantage, though he continued the fight with 


greft inequeny till night, when the two fleets ſe- 
perated: the French returned to Pondicherry, and 
the Engliſh to Madraſs ; both to repair their da- 
mages, Both. ſquadrons having quitted the ſtation 
off fort St. David, Lally puſhed the ſiege of that 
place with vigour; which being in want of water 
and ammunition, major Polier, who commanded 
the troops, ſurrendered in twelve days' (June 2, 
1758). The conqueror blew up the fortifications, 


and reduced the place to a heap of rubbiſh; and be- 


ſides plundering the inhabitants, as well of fort St. 
David's as of all the villas round about, he wanton] 

ſer fire to their habitations, and endeavoured to de- 
ſtroy the face of the whole country. But the ill ſtar 
of France, which in no place ſer well on their affairs, 
began now to influence them here. Lally found, 
that by making a deſart of the country he was un- 
able to ſubſiſt his army; and, to his misfortune, 
the finances of: France were ſo extremely low, by 
the large ſubſidies which the French were obliged 
to pay ſeveral of the European powers, to form 
and preſerve the continental ſyſtem of Europe a- 
gainſt Pruſſia and Hanover, that their miniſtry 
could not afford to ſend. him any money; ſo that 
now he could neither buy nor plunder. In this di- 
lemma he reſolved to extort a conſiderable ſum 
from the king of Tanjore, a prince of the country; 


but that chief refuſing to comply with his requeſt, 
he in a rage marched his army and laid ſiege to his 


capital. The {kill and courage of ſome Engliſh 
engineers bravely defended the place: in a ſhort 
time Lally's ammunition began to run low, and his 


Lo 
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proviſions were entirely exhauſted. 'The people of . 
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the country, who had either heard of or ſuffered by 
his cruelties, cut off all the ſupplies to his artny in 
return for his barbarities, which reduced him al- 
moſt to a ſtate of famine. At length, unable to 
ſtay any longer, he, tortured with all the pangs of 
chagrin and diſappointment, raiſed the fiege with 
the utmoſt precipitation, and left his cannon be- 
hind. He returned to Pondicherry, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the troops were refreſhed. In 
the month of October he marched into Arcot, and 
began to make preparations for the ſiege of Madraſs. 
Lally's army at this time was ſo numerous, that 
the Engliſh forces on the coaſt of Coromandel were 
inſufficient to oppoſe him in the field. Soon after 
the ſurrender of fort St. David, admiral Pococke 
again failed in queſt of the French fleet, whom he 
found off Pondicherry ; but they no ſooner ſaw hitn, 
than they put to ſea in the utmoſt haſte : he gave 
chace, and on the third day came up with them; 
but the French would not ſtand a fair engagement; 
they made a ſort of running fight in an irregular 
line till night, when, under favour of the darkneſs, 
they eſcaped back to Pondicherry. However, they 
were ſo much damaged by this engagement, that 
after a ſhort ſtay there, d' Ache was obliged to 
fail to the iſland of Bourbon to refit, leaving the 
ſovereignty of the Indian ſeas to admiral Pococke 
and commodore Steevens, whoſe fleet was much 
inferior to his in number of ſhips, men, and weight 
of metal. When Lally formed his reſolution of 
[laying ſiege to Madraſs, he ſent orders to Golconda 
for M. de Buſſey and M. Morcain to join him with 
part of their forces, and leave the command of the 
remainder at Maſſulipatum, to the marquis de Con- 
flans . Soon after M. de Buſſy was departed, the 
i | > te TI. country 
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To ſhew the deſpair and the diſtreſſed. condition of the 
French, it will not be amiſs to inſert the following tranſlation 
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the country powers reſolved to throw off the French 
yoke ; and entered one of the towns which the 


French poſſeſſed, and tore down the colours. Up- 
n | M | on 


of an intercepted letter, going from Pondicherry to Maſſuli- 


Pe, Von defire an account of che taking of fore St. David's. 
A particular detail of it might then have been entertaining, 
but at preſent it is too old, and the recital which you mult 


have heard from many different people, would now be irk- 


© ſome, 

Shall I mention to you an unfortunate expedition to Tan- 
. Bad news is intereſting, but painful to the writer. We 
laid ſiege to Tanjore, and made a breach, but were obliged 
to retire for want of proviſions and ammunition, Living be- 
© hind us nine pieces of cannon, eight of which were 24 
© pounders. The army has ſuffered greatly from hunger, 
« thirſt,. watching, and fatigue. We have loſt near 200 men, 
* as well by deſertion as by death. This check is very detri- 
© mental to us, as well with regard to our reputation as the 


© real loſs we ſuffered. Add to this the departure of our fleet, 


which - ſailed yeſterday to the iſlands to refit, having been 
q roughly handled in a ſecond engagement on the 3d of Au- 
« guſt, in which we loſt 350 men. 

Poor French, what a ſituation are we in! what projects we 
* thought ourſelves capable of executing, and how greatly are 
wie diſappointed in the hopes we conceived upon taking fort 
« St. David's. I pity our general: he mult be extremely em- 
* barraſſed, notwi ing his extenſive genius, without either 
money or fleet: his troops very diſcontented ; his reputation 
« declining ; and the bad ſeaſon approaching: which will ob- 
lige us to ſubſiſt at our own expence, being unable to form 
* any enteaprize for procuring us other funds. What will be- 
come of us? I am not apprehenſive for myſelf, but I am 
' to ſee we do not ſhine. | 

0 ſay M. Buſſy is coming; let him wake haſte; let 
* him bring men, and eſpecially money, without which he will 
only increaſe our miſery. The country being ruined, ſcarce 
* affords us any proviſions. The quantities conſumed by the 
fleet and army, and the deſertion of the inhabitants, has 
greatly raiſed the price of all forts of commodities. -* 

© I forgot to tell you, that above twenty officers of different 
corps have gone on board the fleet; and that if M. Lally had 
given ion to depart to whoever deſired it, the greateſt 
part of them would have embarked, {o greatly are thoie gen- 
* tlemen diſguſted with the ſervice.” 
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on which Conflans reſolved to check their infolence, 
and marched his forces againſt them. In this diſ- 
treſs the chict applied to colonel Clive at Calcutta 
for aſſiſtance ; who, after deliberating on the nature 
and conſequence of the enterprize, detached co- 
lonel Forde with a body of Europeans. This of- 
ficer attacked M. de Conflans in the month of De- 
cember, and gained a complete victory over him. 

:(ulipatam fell in conſequence : the Engliſh gain- 
ed poſſeſſion of an extenſive ſea coaſt, and other 
conſiderable advantages, beſides being paid for 
their aſſiſtance; and likewiſe concluded a treaty 
with another chief, in which it was enacted, that 
the French ſhould be totally extirpated the country. 

Bauch was the glorious 17383 an æra, that is re- 
ſplendent in our annals with the moſt glorious and 
unparallelled conqueſts; which will be ever memo- 
rable of the Britiſh power exerted by a bold mini- 
ſter and a brave people, by whom Britain ſaw her- 
ſelf placed on a pinnacle of glory, higher than it 
was once thought ſhe could poſſible arrive at, and 

ſurrounded by unanimity, confidence and wy 
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The Dutch having for ſome time carried on an illicit trade 
for the French under colour of their own neutrality, ſeveral of 
their ſhips were this year taken by the Engliſh cruizers and pri- 
vateers ; they then had reſource to falſe bills of lading, and 
other arts, to prevent future diſcoveries; but their ſhips were 
fill taken, and, after proper examinations, condemned in 
great numbers in both America and Europe. The Dutch thus, 
in a great meaſure, deprived of the advantages they O_ to 
derive from this ſly and illegal method of carrying on the French 
trade, raiſed loud clamours all over Holland againſt the rigour 
of the Engliſh miniſtry, who warmly expoſtulated with the 
Dutch deputies on the ſubject. The Hollanders finding that 
the court of Great-Britain was not to be intimidated; that no 
remonſtrances could regain their contraband commodities; that 
there was a ſpirit in the principal ſervant of the crown, which 
they perceived would be dangerous to provoke too far; and that 
the power of Great Britain, under his direction, was become ſo 

| | _ reſpectable; 
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On the 230 of November the parliament met. 


As no change of meaſures ſcemed likely to happen, 
the fave of the campaign not having diſpoſed any of 
the belligerants to pacific ſentiments, it was appe- 
rent, that the only way to procure a laſting peace 
was to continue the war with the ſame vigour ; up- 
on which the commons, with the greateſt cheavtul-. 
neſs and unanimity, voted the ſupplies, which a- 
mounted to 12,761, 310 l. It is an illuſtrious and 
everlaſting monument to the miniſter's honour, that 
this ſum, which exceeded any that had ever been 
granted in that houſe before, was given with plea- 
ſure and harmony: ſuch was the unparallelled con- 
fidence of the repreſentatives and of the whole people 
in one man, whoſe integrity and zeal for his coun- 
try's welfare they did not doubt; and of whole 
ſpirit and abilities for humbling the enemy they had 
already ſeen ſuch examples, that they could not 
but rely on his known honeſty and watchful eye to 
the Britiſn power and intereſt, | This was not the 
conduct of faction; it was that of the whole people, 
who were rouzed by his intrepidity and vigilance 
to revenge their wrongs on a perfidious enemy. After 
taking notice of this harmony, ſo advantageous tothe 
nation, it will naturally follow; that A like- 
wile take notice of the thanks of the commons to thoſe ' 
brave commanders, who fo boldly and happily 
achieved ſuch laurels, as will for ever ſhine in the 
annals of Britain. The ſpeech of the then ſpeaker, 
the Right Hon. Arthur Onflow, to the late admi- 
ral Boſcawen, a member of the houſe, is worthy of 
being engraved in letters of gold; it is ſtrongly. 
characteriſtic of the ſpeaker's noble ſpirit and ſtiſe; 
re ble, could have no h to cope with it; at length 
geen 44 £4 and fet down wich their loſſes k and 2 h 
they afterwards continued to carry for the French, yet they did 


it but ſparingly, 
M 2 and 
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and whoever had the honour of knowing him in 
that houſe, muſt conceive a real 8 leaſure in fancy- 
ing how he ſpoke it, with that becoming air of 
awful dignity, ſo ſuitable, and which he — illuſtri- 
ouſly added to his ſtation. He addreſſed himſelf to 
admiral Boſcawen, and gave him the thanks of the 
houſe, as he ſtood in his place, in theſe words. 
Admiral Boſcawen h 
The houſe have unanimouſly reſolved, that 
their. thanks ſhould be given to you for the ſer- 
vices you have done to your king and country 
in North America; and it is my duty to convey 
their thanks to you. I wiſh I could do it in a 
manner ſuitable to the occaſion, and as they ought 
to be given to you, now ſtanding in your place, as 
a member of this houſe, But were I able to enu- 
merate and ſet forth, in the beft manner, the 
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© joy tod has been equal to their ſentiments 
upon this intereſting event: and in their ſen- 
« timents and joy they have carried their grati- 
© tude alfo to you, Sir, as a principal inſtru- 
ment in theſe moſt important r Lou 
are now therefore receiving the acknowledgments 
« 'of the people, only in a more ſolemn way — by 
the voice, the general voice, of their repreſenta- 
tives in parliament The moſt honourable fame 
that any man can arrive at, in this, or any other 
* country. It is, on theſe occaſions, a national 
« honour, from a free people; ever cautiouſly to be. 
* "conferred, in order to be the more eftemed—to 


« be the greater reward; and which ought to be 


6 reſerved for the moſt ſignal ſervices to the ſtate, 
and 


great and extenſive advantages accruing to this 
nation from the conqueſt of Louiſbourg, with 
the iſlands of Cape Breton and St. John, 7 could 
only exhibit a repetition of what has already been, 
and is, the genuine and uniform ſenſe and 
language of every part of the kingdom. Their 
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and the moſt approved merit in them; ſuch as 
this houſe: has uſually, and very lately, made 
their objects of public thanks. The uſe, I am 
© perſuaded, you will make of this juſt teſtimony, 
and high reward of your ſervices and merit, will 

be the preſerving in your own mind a laſting 
impreſſion of what the commons of Great Bri- 
tain are now: tendering to you, and in a conſtant 
- continuance of the zeal and ardour for the glory 
of your king and country, which have made you 
to deſerve it. In obedience to the commands of 
the houſe I do, with great pleaſure to myſelf, 
give you the thanks of the houſe, for the ſer- 
vices you have done to your king and country 
© in North America.“. | 
To which admiral Boſcawen anſwered. 
Mr. Speaker, : . x 

£ I ami happy in having been able to do m 


= - duty: but have not words to expreſs my ſe 


af the diſtinguiſhing reward, that has been con- 
_ © ferred upon me by this houſe; nor can I enough 
thank you, Sir, for the polite and elegant man- 
ner, in which you have been pleaſed to convey. 
to me the reſolution of the houſe. 1 
Then the ſpeaker acquainted the houſe, that, in 
obedience to their commands, he had ſignified to 
admiral Oſborn their thanks, and had received the 
following anſwer : | TC 
Sir, I want words to expreſs my ſenſe of the 
honour the houſe of commons has been pleaſed 
to confer upon me, and only hope that you, Sir, 
will be as gracious to me in repreſenting my 
ys to that auguſt aſſembly, as you have 
n in acquainting me with their favourable ac- 
ceptance of my ſervices. I have done no more 
than my duty. I have only been the humble, 
though happy, inſtrument of executing the wiſe 
* meaſures directed by his majeſty. I have * 
(1 « title, 
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title, Sir, to any glory, but what is common to 
me as a ſeaman, and as an Engliſhman zealous 
for the ſervice of- my country, which is pleaſed 
© to reward me with this inſtance of their appro- 
< bation. From the ſituation of my health, Sir, 
I can flatter myſelf with having but few oppor- 
* tunities of employing the remainder of uy lite, 
© in grateful exertion of my abilities for the ho- 
*nour and intereſt of my country. But as the 
© hauſe- of commons is fo watchful to 
© encou the merit, by rewarding the 
leaſt; England can never want good officers; 

© and however I am honoured by this diſtinction, 
may my ſervices be the moſt inconfiderable, that 
© ſhall be thus eee 1 2 2 with 
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Moſt humble ſervant, 
58S. © HENRY OSBORN.T 
No other material bufineſs happened during the 
ſeſſion, * which was cloſed on the 2d of June, 1759. 
—- Thef were times of and a true ſpiric of 
patriotiſm ; ſuch as no Engliſhman can reflect 
without glowing with emulation; fuch as Britain 
2 3 0. * b an will never = 
* | 

As the! enemies wer in America had received a 
conkderable blow by the reduction of Louiſbourg, 
great expectations were formed from a continuance 
of the war in that quarter. An expedition was 
planned” againſt oy capital of Canada, and the 
command 2 the land forces was given to an Eng- 
lIifhman, whoſe genius was modelled by nature for 
ardour and enterprize; whoſe active ſpirit and 
enterprizing ſcul promiſed advantage to the public. 
The late ſucceſs in America had been in a great 
enn the well timing of the operations, 
c In 
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in being early in making attempts on the enemy 
before. they. could poſſibly receive any aſſiſtance 
from Europe. The ſame ſteps were again purſued, 
In the month of February a fleet was diſpatched 
from England commanded by the Admirals Saun- 
ders and Holmes. It was concerted, that while 
this fleet, with a number of troops on board, com- 
manded by general Wolfe, who was appointed to 
that eminence by the miniſter, ſhould proceed 
up the river St. Lawrence, general Amherſt, with 
another conſiderable body, ſhould proceed over land, 
in America, and join general Wolfe, in order to 
joiatly attack Quebec, the capital of Canada; and 
that while - theſe operations were performing, a 
third body of troops, commanded by the generals 
Prideaux and Johnſon, ſhould advance by Niagara 
to Montreal, the ſecond principal place in Canada. 
Such was the plan for reducing that great province. 
The fleet arrived at Hallifax, where having taken 
on board the troops, in number about 8000, deſti- 


ned for the expedition, ſailed up the river St. La w -- 
rence, and in the month of june general Wolfe 
landed on the iſle of Orleans (not ſo high up as 
Quebec) of whieh he took poſſeſſion, and 
2 


of 

int. of the continent, which lay oppoſite, cal- 
Point Levi. Quebec at this time was tolerably 
well fortified, the gartiſon reinforced, and the 
town {covered by an army of 10, ooo men, com- 
manded by the Marquis de Montcalm, As the 
defence of Quebec was thus fo well provided for, 
the general did not hope to reduce it, therefore he 
reſolved to attack ſome inttenchments; which the 
enemy had thrown up at Montmorenci. For this 
purpoſe the grenadiers were landed on the brach, 
with orders to form upon it, and wait till they were 


reinforced; but ſuch was their ardour, that as ſoon 
as they were landed they unſupported ruſhed on the 
enemy, who being greatly fuperior they were re- 
; | my a amg 
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pulſed and thrown into diſorder. *® The loſs was 
conſiderable but to prevent its being greater, the 
general ordered them to retreat. This miſcariage 
was a very diſcouraging circumſtance. There ap- 
peared on every (ide ſuch a number of difficulties 
to be ſurmounted, that the general's only hope 
ſeemed to be in the ſucceſs of this attempt. — 
failure made a great impreſſion on his mind. His 
gravation threw him into a dangerous illneſs, his 
mind was too great to brook with any misfor- 
rune that Err aca ſe him to reproach or cenſure. 
In the tranſports of his chagrin and affliction he was 
heard to ſay, he would never return unleſs he was 
victorious. The hope, however, of ſtill being a- 
ble, through ſome reſource, to execute his orders 
revived 


1— — 


— — 


in chis attack captain Otcherlony and lieutenant Peyton 
th of general Moncktoh? s regiment) were wounded, and 
— * — the en breaſt· work The former, mortally, 
. body; the latter was wounded only in 
wa — down upon them with the utmoſt 
2 M= no but Their diabolical knives. 
8 on Nay ore Otch erlony, when Mr. Peyton * who 

lay reclining on his fuſee, it, and the — 

immediately on the body of his intended prey. 

ſavage advanced with much to Mr. nr, The 
no more than time to diſengage his bayonet, and conceal its 


diſpofition. With one arm he Faded of the purpoſed blow, 
with the other ſtung him to the heart : nevertheleſs, the 
. „ = renewed his attempts; infbauch that 

i wall obliged to Aon, his blows, and ſtab him 
* the body. A ſtraggling grenadier, who 

hat Keppily capes the = the — of his companions, ſtumbled 
—= ptain Otcherlony, and readily offered him his ſervices. 
. NI 53 
F 1 you! ut with re to me, the 

— muſquet, or ſcalping knife, will be only * ſpeedy 
« deliverance from pain. I have but a few minutes to live. 

< Go— make haſte—and tender your ſervice, where there is a 

« poſſibility it may be uſeful.” At the ſame time he pointed 

to Mr. Peyton, who was then endeavouring to crawl away on 
the ſand. The grenadier took M. Peyton on his back, and 
conveyed 


— » 
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revived his ſpirits, and he began to recover ; upon 
which he tranſmitted an account of his operations 
to the miniſter. *® Then he ordered ſome of the 
4 — > PIE "7" N . — ” . _ ſhips 


* 
—B— — 


conveyed him to the boat through a ſevere fire, in which Mr. 
Peyton was wounded in the back, and his reſcuer near the 


His account of them, is his beſt eulogium ; the reader 
therefore, will pardon us, if we inſert his long letter; the more 
eſpecially as it is the ſtrongeſt picture that can be drawn of the 
difficulties, which oppoſed themſelves to the Britiſh arms; as well 
as of the activity and patience of the general who ſurmounted 
them. It is mT 3 as one of the cleareſt and moſt ele- 

t accounts of a ſeries of military operations, which has, per- 
— ever been publiſhed. N 23 


© Head-quarters at Montmerenci in the River St. Laurence, 
Sept. 2, 1759. 53 
*<S$TR, 


© I wiſh T could, upon this occafion, have the honour of 
© tranſmitting to you a more favourable account of the progreſs 
of his majeſty's arms; but the obſtacles we have met with, in 
the operations of the campaign, are much greater than we 
© had reaſon to expect, or could foreſee; not ſo much from the 
number of the enemy, (tho* ſuperior to us) as from the na- 
* tural ſtrength of the country, which the marquis de Mont- 
calm ſeems. wiſely to depend upon. * | 

When I learned that ſuccours of all kinds had been thrown 
into Quebec; that five battalions of _ troops, com- 
« pleated from the beſt of the inhabitants of the country, ſome 
of the troops of the colony, and every Canadian that was able 
« to bear arms, beſides ſeveral nations ' of ſavages, had taken 
« the field in a very advanta ſituation ; I could not flatter 
« myſelf that I ſhould be able to reduce the place. I fought, 

however, an - occaſion to attack their army, knowing well, 
that with theſe troops I was able to fight, and hoping that a 
victory might diſperſe them. Wein e 
We found them encamped along the ſhore of Beaufort, 
from the river St. Charles to the fall of Montmorenci, and 
* mtrenched in every acceſſable part. The 27th of June we 
landed upon the iſſe of Orleans; but receiving a meſſage from 
the admiral, that there was reaſon to think the enemy had ar- 
* tillery, and a force upon the point of the Levi, I detached 
* brigadier Monckton wich four battalions to drive apy 

8. * tNEnNCE, 


th 
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ſhips up the river, being determined 'to make his 
efforts on that ſide the town : Admiral Holmes, 


who 


_ 7” 
APE» 


* thence. He paſſed the river the 29th at night, and marched 
© the next day to the point ; he obliged the 8 irregulars 
to retire, and poſſeſſed himſelf of that poſt: the advanced 
parties upon this occaſion! had two or three ſkirmiſhes with 
the Canadians and Indians, with little loſs on either fide. 
Col. Carleton marched with a detachment to the weſtermoſt 
point of the ifle of Orleans, from whence our operations 
32 15 „ 
It was abſolutely neceſſary to poſſeſs theſe two points, and 
« fortify them; becayſe from either the one or the other, the 
enemy might make it impoſſible for any hip to lie in the 
© baſon of Quebec, or even within two miles of it. C 
| © Batteries of cannon and mortars were erected with great 
© difpatch on the point of Levi, to bombard; the town and 
magazines, and to injure the works and batteries: the ene- 
my perceiving theſe works in ſome forwardneſs,” paſſed the 
river with 1600 men to attack and deſtroy them. Unluckily 
they fell into e 9 1 — 4 one 3 and went 
back again; by which we loſt an . defeatin 
© this Weir 2 The effect of is a * has — 
* ſo great, (tho? acroſs the river) that the upper town is conſi- 
« derably damaged, and the lower town entirely deſtroyed. 
© The works, for the ſecurity of our hoſpitals and ſtores on 
© the iſle of Orleans, being finiſhed, on the gth of July, at 
night, we the North Channel, and-encamped near the 
c enemy's left, the river Montmorenci between us. The next 
* morning captain Danks's company of rangers, poſted in a 
«* wood to cover ſome workmen, were attacked defeated by 
© a body of Indians, and had fo many killed and wounded, as 
to be almoſt diſabled for the reſt of the campaign: the 
© enemy alſo ſuffered in this affair, and were in their tum 
driven off from the neareſt troops.” , ; 
The ground, to the eaſtward of the falls, ſeemed to be (as 
© it really is) higher than that on the enemy's fide, and to 
command it in a manner which might be made uſeful to us. 
© There is beſides a ford below the falls, which may be-paſſed 
for ſome hours in the latter part of the ebb and beginning 
of the flood tide; and I had hopes, that poſſible means might 
be found of paſſing the river above, fo as to fight the mar- 
quis de Montcalm upon terms of leſs diſadvantage than di- 
« rely attacking his intrenchment. In reconnoitring the 
* river Montmorenci, we found it fordable at a place about 
three miles up; but the oppoſite bank was intrenched, od 
4 


„56 
who commanded theſe ſhips, on board of which was 
general Wolfe with _— 5000 troops, was ordered 

2 to 
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© ſo fleep and woody, that it was to no purpoſe to attempt a 
« paſſage there. The eſcort was twice attacked by the In- 
c Gaus who were as often repulſed; but in theſe rencounters 
« we had forty (officers and men) killed and wounded. | 
The [8th of July, two men of war, two armed loops, 
and two tranſports with ſome troops on board, paſſed by the 
« town: without any loſs, and got into the upper river. This 
enabled me to reconnoitre the country above, where I found 
© the ſame attention on the enemy's fide, and great difficulties 
* on ours,, arikng from the nature of the ground, and the ob- 
* ſtacles to our communication with the fleet. But what L 
© feared moſt was, that if we ſhould land between the town 
© and the river Cap Rouge, the body firſt landed could not be 
* reinforced before they were attacked by the enemy's whole 
army. | 
* Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, I thought once of at- 
« tempting it at St. Michael's about three miles above the 
© Town : but perceiving that the enemy were jealous of the 
« deſign, were LS againſt it, and had actually brought 
* artillery anda mortar (which, being ſo near to Quebec, they 
could increaſe as they pleaſed) to pla _ the ſhipping : 
And, as it muſt have been many hours before we could at- 
* tack them (even ſuppoſing a favourable night for the boats 
to paſs by the town unhurt) it ſeemed ſo hazardous, that I 
thought ic beſt to deſiſt. | 
© However, to divide the enemy's force, and to draw their 
attention as high up the river as poſſible, and to procure ſome 
intelligence, I ſent a detachment, under the command of 
* colonel Carleton, to land at the Foint de Trempe, to attack 
* whatever he might ſind there, bring off ſome priſoners, and 
* all the uſeful papers he could get. I had been informed that 
* a number of the inhabitants of Quebec had retired to that 
place; and that probably we ſhould find a magazine of pro- 
* viſions there. | 
* The colonel was fired upon by a body of Indians the mo- 
ment he landed, but they were ſoon diſperſed and driven into 
the woods: He ſearched for magazines, but to no purpoſe, 
brought off ſome priſoners and returned with little loſs. 
After this bufineſs, I came back to Montmorenci, where I 
* found that brigadier Townſhend had, by a ſuperior fire, pre- 
* vented the French from erecting a battery on the bank of 


camp. I now reſolved to take the firſt opportunity which 
« preſented 


* the river, from whence they intended to cannonade our 
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to go further up than the place he intended to land 
at, in order to draw the enemy's attention that 


Way; 


- 
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preſented itſelf, of attacking the enemy, though poſted to 


at advantage, and every where ared to receive us. 
7 As the * of war ant (for 3 of ſufficient depth 
of water) come near enough to the enemy's intrenchments, 
to annoy them in the leaſt, the admiral had prepared. two 
tranſports (drawing but little water) which upon occaſion 
could be run a-ground, to favour a deſcent. With the help 
of theſe veſſels, which I underſtood would be carried by the 
tide cloſe in ſhore, I propoſed to make myſelf maſter of a 
detached redoubt near to the water's edge, and whole ſitua- 
tion ap d to be out of muſquet ſhot of the intrenchment 
upon the hill: if the enemy ſdpported this detached piece, 
it would neceſſarily bring on an engagement, what we moſt 
wHhed for; and if not, I ſhould have it in my power to 
examine their ſituation, ſo as to be able to determine where 
we could beſt attack n „ . 
« Preparations were accordingly made an en ent. 
The ft of July in the av of the boats of the Woot » were 


filled with grenadiers, and a part of brigadier Monckton's 


brigade from, the point of Levi: the two brigades under the 
brig adie:s Townſhend and Murray, were ordered to be in 
readineſs to paſs the Ford, when it ſhould be thought ne- 
ceſſary. To facilitate the paſſage of this corps, the admiral 
had placed the Centurion in the channel, ſo that ſhe might 
check the fire of the lower battery which commanded the 
Ford: this ſhap was of great uſe, as her fire was very judiciouſſy 
directed. A great quantity of artillery was placed upon the 
eminence, ſo as to batter and infilade the left of their in- 
trenchments. | ; | 
* From the veſſel which run a-ground, neareſt in, I ob- 
ſerved that the redoubt was too much commanded to, be kept 
without very great loſs; and the more, as the two armed 
ſhips could not be brought near enough to cover both with 
their artillery and muſquetry, which I at firſt conceived they 
might. But as the enemy ſeemed in fome confuſion, and we 
were prepared for an action, I thought it a proper time to 
make an attempt upon their intrenchment. Orders were 
ſent to the brigadiers general to be ready with the corps 
under their command. Brigadier Monckton to land, and the 
brigadiers "Townſhend and n to paſs the Ford. 

At a proper time of the tide, the ügnal was made, but 
in rowing towards the ſhore, many of the boats grounded 
upon a ledge that runs off a conſiderable diſtance. This 
accident put us in ſome diſorder, loſt a great deal of _ 

| an 
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way; and ſo far it anſwered, that Montcalm ſent 
1500 men to watch this fleet : while admiral Saun- 
| ders 


and obliged me to ſend an officer to ſtop brigadier 'Townſ- 
© hend's march, whom I then - obſerved: to in motion. 
« While the ſeamen were getting the boats off, the enemy 
fired a number of ſhells and ſhot, but did no conſiderable 
damage. As ſoon as this diſorder could be ſet a little to 
rights, and the boats were ranged in a proper manner, ſome 
«© of the officers of the navy went in with me, to find a better 
« place to land: we took one flat-bottom boat with us to 
make the experiment, and as ſoon as we had found a fit 
part of the ſhore, the troops were ordered to diſembark, 
« thinking it yet not too late for the attempt. 
»The thirteen companies of grenadiers, and two hundred 
© of the ſecond royal American battalion, got firſt on ſhore. 
c Fd gown were ordered to form themſelves into four 
« diſtin bodies, and to begin the attack, ſupported by bri 
dier Monckton's corps, as ſoon as the troops had paſſed 
Ford, and were at hand to aſſiſt. But whether from the noiſe 
and hurry at landing, or from ſome other cauſe, the grena- 
« diers, inſtead of forming themſelves as they were direQed, 
ran on impetuouſly towards the enemy's intrenchments in 
the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion, without waiting for the 
« corps which were to ſuſtain them, and join. in the attack. 
Brigadier Monckton was not landed, and brigadier 'Town(- 
hend was ſtill at a conſiderable diſtance, though upon his 
march to join us, in very good order. The grenadiers were 
checked by the enemy's firſt fire, and obliged to ſhelter 
* themſelves in or about the redoubt, which the French aban- 
« doned upon their approach, In this fituation they continued 
for ſome time, unable to form under ſo hot a fire, and hav- 
ing many gallant officers wounded, who, careleſs of their 
* perſons, had been ſolely intent upon their duty. I ſaw the 
* abſolute neceſſity of calling them off, that they might form 
* themſelves behind brigadier Monckton's corps, which was 
« „ landed, and drawn up on the Beach, in extreme good 
* order. 
By this new accident, and this ſecond delay, it was near 
night, a ſudden ſtorm came on, and the tide began to make; 
* ſo that I thought it moſt adviſeable, not to perſevere in fo 
* difficult an attack, leſt, in caſe of a repulſe, the retreat of 
* brigadier Townſhend's corps might be hazardous and un- 
certain. ö | . 

Our artillery had a great effect upon the wor left, 
* where brigadiers Nene and Murray were to have at- 


* tacked; 
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ders made a ſeint, as if he intended to attack the 
enemy's intrenchments below the town. On the 

13th 
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tacked; and; it is probable; that if thoſe accidents 1 have 
ſpoken of had not happened, we ſhould have peaetrated there, 
whilſt our left and center (= ore remote from our artillery) 
muſt have bore all the violence of their muſquetry. - 
The French did not attempt to interrupt our march. Some 
Jof their Savages came * to murder ſuch wounded as 
could not be brought off and to ſcalp their 4. as che 
cuſtom is. 
The place where the attack was intended has theſe =" 
yantages. over all others hereabout. Our artillery could be 
brought into uſe : The teſt part, or even the whole of 
the troops, might act at once: And a retreat (in caſe of a re- 
ulſe) was ſecure, at leaſt for a certain time of the tide. 
Neuber one or other of theſe advantages can any where elſe 
be found: The enenty were indeed poſted upon a command- 
ing eminence. The beach upon which the troops were 
drawn up was of deep mud, with Holes, and cut by ſeveral 
gullies. The hill to afcended very, ſteep, and not every 
where practicable. The enemy numerous in their intrench- 
ments,” and their fire hot. If the attack had ſucceeded, our 
toſs; muſt certainly have been great, and their's inconfide- 
rabte, from the. ſheiter which the neighbouring. woods af- 
forged them. The river St. Charles ſtill remained to be 
paſſed befere the town was inveſted. All theſe circumſtances 
+ confidered ; but the deſire to act in conformity to the king's 
intentions, i6duced me to nuke this trial, perſuaded that a 
victorious army ſinds no difficulties, 
The enemy have been foxtifying eyer ſince with care, ſo 
as to make a tecond attempt ſtill more d. angerouns. 
Immediately after this check, I ſent brigadier Murray above 
the town with 1200 men, directing him to aſſiſt _rear-admiral 
Holmes in the dettruQtion of the French ſhips (if they could 
be got at) in order to open a communication. with general 
Amherſt. The brigadier was t ſeek every favqurable op- 
portunity of fighting ſome of the enemy's detachments, pro- 
- vided he could do it upon tolerable ternis, and to uſe all the 
means in his power to provoke them to attack him. He 
made two different attempts to land upon the north ſhore 
without ſucceis; but in a third was more fo:tunate. He 
landed unexpectedly at Pe Chambaud, and burnt a maga- 
zine there, in which were ſome proviſions, ſome ammuni- 
tion, and all the ſpare ſtores, ſs arms, and baggage 
of their army. 
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r3th of September, at one o'clock in the morni 

the W were put into che boats, and ane 
cover 
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« Finding " their = not to be got. at, and 
« little proſpect of Go em to a battle, he reported 
« his NERO to me, or, 1720 *. to join the army, 
The priſoners he bon! in ormed him of the ſurrender of 
the fort of Niagara; and we diſcovered; by intercepted let- 
« ters, that the enemy had abandoved Aſpen ans you 
« Point, were i hy to the Iſle Aux pers] 

* Amherſt was maki ng pt repar ation 100 wer the Lake 158 
plain, to fall u pon rlemaque's corps, which confi Its 
c Ease dr of fore and as many. Canadians as. make 
« the whole amount to 3000 men. 

The admiral's diſpatches and mine would have gone eight 
or ten days ſooner; if I had not been prevented from writ- 


6 a besen I found mys if {o;1ll, and am Mill, . 
© that] be e e cers to. conſult tagethex fag, the 
public utility. EL all of opinion, that (as ang — 
« and —— haye now gat above the tows d 
« 2 conveying up a corps. of 4 Or. 5000, men. „ahh 1s 
* nearly the whole its . Lethe army, alter the, points. of 
Levi and Orleans are le API mat of defenge). to draw 
« the enemy from their pre ſept, — them. o. an 
action. I have acquieſced in, their propoſal, and. we are.pre- 
« paring to put it in execution, 

© The admiral and I have examined. the town, with, a vier 
* to, a_geyeral aſſault; but, after conſulting , with,the,, chief 
engineer, who is well acquainted, with the.intezjor parts. of 


„ that though the bagteries of the Loper Ton micht be caſily 
« ſilenced by the men of war, yet, the, buſingſs of, an aſſault 
« would be little advanced by. that, ſinge the few. paſlages.that 
lead from the Lower do the Upper. Town. are.caretully. iu- 
© trenched ; and the upper batteries cannot be affected by the 
* ſhips, which muſt... receive. conſiderable damage from them 
* and from the mortars, The admital- would readily join in 
this, or in any other. meaſure, for the public ſervice ; but 
I could not 9992 to him an, undertaking of ſo dangerous 2 
+ nature, and promiſing ſo.little ſucceſs., 

* To the uncommon firength of the country, the enemy 
*: have added, for the defence of the river a great number of 
6 floating batteries and boats.” By the vigilance of thee, and 
* the Indians round our different poſts, it has been irpothbic, 
* $0 execute any thing by ſurprize.. We bave had almolt daily: 
* kirmilhes 


« it, and, after viewing it. wich the utmoſt attention, we found 
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cover of the ſhips glided ſoftly down the ſtream to 
the place of landing; where with admirable 
courage, but great difficulty, they landed, and aſ- 
cended, after the example of the general, one by 
one, the woody precipices; and at length gained 
the ſummit, which is called the Heights of 
Abraham. Here they were formed, and drawn up 
in regular order before day light. This ſituation 
commanded the town. Montcalm now ſaw that he 
muſt hazard a battle: he inſtantly put his troops 
in motion, and advanced up to the Engliſh. Ge- 
neral Wolfe placed hirhſelf in the front line of the 
center, in order to animate the troops by his exam. 


ple, 


« ſkirmiſhes with theſe - ſavages, in which are generall 
« defeated, but not without loſs on our 2 f 
© By the liſt of diſabled officers, many of whom are of rank, 

© you may perceive, fir, that the army is much weakened. By 
© the nature of the river, the moſt formidable part of this arma · 
ment is deprived of the power of agg ens hm pre 
© the whole force of C to oppoſe. 1s ſituation, there 
is ſuch a choice of difficulties, that I own myſelf at -a loſs 
© how to determine. The affairs of Great Britain, I know, 
require the moſt vigorous meaſures ; but then the courage of 
© a handful of brave men ſhould be exerted only where there is 
* ſome of a favourable event. - However, you may be 
«* aſſured, ſir, that the ſmall part of the campaign which re- 
mains, ſhall be employed, as far as I am able, for the ho- 
* nour of his majeſty, and the intereſt of the nation, in which 
] am ſure of being well ſeconded by the admiral and by the 
« generals. Happy if our efforts here can contribute to the 
. Deb of his mujaty's arms in any other parts of America, 

© I have the honour to be, 
. I Rane, 
« Sir, | | 
« Your moſt obedient, 

A” And moſt humble ſervant, ; 
To Mr. ſecretary Pitt. JAMES WO LFE.“ 


| This letter, which though for elegance and accuracy might 
have done honour to the pen of Cæſar, could not fail caſting a 
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yon over the ſpirits of the people: yet ſuch was their con- 
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ple. The right and left wings were commanded b 
the generals Monckton, Murray, and Townſhend. 
He ordered his men to reſerve their fire, till the 
enemy. were, very cloſe; which being done, was 
then diſcharged, and it made terrible havock amon 
them : the bayonent was immediately made uſe of 
which greatly increaſed the laughter. The Eng- 
liſh had only fired twice, when the enemy began 
to fall into diſorder and give ground. At this cri- 
tical minute general Wolfe was killed by a ſhor in 
the breaſt*. The French general was ſlain likewiſe, 
upon which the enemy fell into utter confuſion, and 
abandoned the field of battle. The Engliſh loſt 
about 500 men, and - French about 1500 ; 
| | F but 


——— 
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of the object, the expence of the expedition, and the higbi ex- 
pectations conceived from it, not a murmur enſued! The 
nation was firm; they were ſausfied that every thing poſſible 
had. been, and would be done; and they waited with a truly 
Roman fortitude'the ſtroke of fortune. A ſimilar circumſtance 
is not to be found in all the annals of Britain 


be circumſtances attending the death of this young hero 
are too affecting to be paſſed over. He firſt received a wound 
in the wriſt ; but that he might not diſcourage his troops, he 
wrapped it up in his handkerchief, and encouraged his men to 
advance ; ſoon after he received another bail in his belly ; this 
alſo he diſſembled, and exerted himſelf as before; till he re- 
ceived a third, in ie breaſt, under which he at laſt ſuunk. — 
Crowned with conqueſt, he ſmiled in death. —tHis principal care 
was, that he ſhould hot be ſeen to fall,. Support me,“ faid 
he, to ſuch as were ar him; let not my brave ſoldiers ſee 
me drop :—the daf is ours: oh! keep it,” He was immie- 
diately carried behind the ranks. As he lay ſtrugg ling with the 
anguiſh and weakneſs of three grievous wounds, he was only 
ſolicĩtous about the cectainty of the victory. He begged one 
who attended him to ſupport him to view the field; but as he 
found that the approach of death had dined and confuſed his 
light, he defired an officer who was by. bim to give him an ac- 
count of what he ſaw. The officer anſwered, that the enem 
were broken: he repe.ited his queltion a few minutes after, wi 
much anxiety ; w he was told, that the enemy were to- 
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but the death of general Wolfe was to the Engliſh 
the greateſt misfortune: it was an event particularly 
f to his country, though to himſelf the 
appieſt that can be imagined. ' Officers may be 
: | formed 
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tally routed, and that they fled in all parts. Then I am 
© ſatisfied, ſaid he, and immediately expired. His death 
was univerſally lamented by his country, and envied by all who 
had a true reliſh for military glory. Unindebted to family or 
connections, unſupported by intrigue or faction, he had ac- 
compliſhed the whole buſineſs of life, at a time when others 
are only beginning to appear; and at the age of thirty-five, 
without feeling the weakneſs of age or the viciſſitude of for- 
tune, having ſatisfied his honeſt ambition, haying compleated 
his character, having fulfilled the expectations of his country, 
he fell at the head o his conquering troops, and expired in the 
arms of victory, covered with — green in but ripe in 
lory. When the news of the victory arrived in England, toge- 

er with thedeath of the general, there was ſuch a mixture of grief 
and pity in the public congratulations, as was very fingular and 
very affecting. One little circumſtance deſerves to be noticed. The 
mother of general Wolfe, was an object marked out for pity by 

t and peculiar diſtreſs: ſhe had experienced the dutiful fon and 

e amiable domeſtic character, whilſt the world admired the ac- 
compliſhed officer. But a few months before, ſhe had loſt her 
huſband ; and now ſhe loſt this ſon, her only child. The inha- 
bitants of the village where ſhe lived, unanimouſly agreed wo 
admit no illuminations or firings, or any kind of rejoicings, 
near her houſe, leſt they feem by an ill-timed triumph to inſult 
— her grief. This was a juſtneſs of ſentiment rarely to be found, 
even amongſt perſons of rank. His death was no leſs affecting 
to mother by, to whom he was to have been eſpouſed at his 
return. On this occaſion the miniſter himſelf condeſcended to 
write a lerter to Mrs. Wolfe, couched in ſuch terms as to afford 
conſolation for the loſs of him, whoſe bl&>d had been ſpilt in 
the ſervice of his country. And ſuch was, Mr. Piit's gratitude 
and defire to do juſtice to the memory of this brave executor of 
his plan, that when the parliament met, he, with that energy 
of eloquence peculiar to himſelf, expatiated on the tranſcendent 
merit of the general, his conduct during all the operations, his 
ſurmounting by abilities and valour all obſtaczes of art and na- 
ture, his reſolution in landing, his courage in the field, his loſs 
to the publick, the importance of the conqueſt, the blow given 
to the enemy, and the glory to Britain : and then he made a mo- 
tion for a reſolution to preſent an addreſs, deſiring his majeſty 
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formed by experience; but a genius in war, a foul 


like his; can never be/ repaired. Five days after 
the battle, the city of Quebec ſurrendered to general 
Townſhend; on whom the command had de vo ved. 
It is particular iy worthy obſervation, that the con- 
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would order a monument to be erected in Weſtminſter adbey to 
the memory of the-deceaſed general, In this motion he was ſe- 
conded by a gentleman, whom he had the happineſs to number 
among his friends; who remarked, that in'the appointment of ge- 
neral Wolfe to that expedition, there had been no parliamentary 
intereſts, no family connexions, no ariſtocratical views; that the 
general and the miniſter ſeemed to have been made for each 
other, and that there were ſome circumſtances almoſt ſimilar be- 
tween them; Wolfe loſt his life, and the miniſter had hazarded 
his head for his country, &c. The reſolution was unanimouſly 
to. Among the other tributes paid to his memory, it 
will not be improper to add the following. When the ſhip, in 
which his corpſe was brought to Europe, arrived at Portſmouth, 
(Nov. 17) ſhe fired two guns for the removal of his remains. 
The body was lowered out of the ſhip into a twelve oar'd barge, 
towed by two twelve-oar'd © barges, and attended by twelve 
twelve-oar'd barges to the bottom of the point, in a train of 
gloomy ſilent pomp, ſuitable to the melancholy occafion, grief 
ſhutting up the lips of the fourteen barges crews. , Minute 
E were fired from the ſhips at Spithead, from the time of the 
y's leaving the ſhip to its being landed at the point at Portſ- 
mouth, which was one hour. The regiment of invalids was 
ordered under arms, and being joined by a company of the 
train in the garriſon at Portſmouth, marched from the parade 
there, to the bottom of the point, to receive the remains. The 
body was landed, and put into a travelling hearſe, atiended by 
a mourning coach, (both. ſent from London) and proceeded 
through the garriſon. The colours on the fort were {truck half 
flag ſtaff; the bells were muffled and rung in ſolemn concert 
with the march; minute guns were fired on the platform from 
the entrance of the corpſe to the end of the proceſſion ; the 
company of the train led the van with their arms reverſed. 
The corpſe followed ; and the invalid regiment followed the 
hearſe, their arms reverſed. They conducted the body to the 
Landport gates, where the train opened to the right and left, 
and the hearſe proceeded through them on its way to London. 
On this occaſion nothing was to be heard but murmuring broken 
accents in praiſe of the dead hero.— On the 2oth, at night, his 
body was epoſited in the burying place belonging to his family 
at Greenwich, ol 
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queſt of Canada was owing to the ſingular ardou 
and intrepidity of general Wolfe : it was he, and 
be only, which formed that deſperate ' reſolution 
of landing, and climbing the Heights of Abraham. 
This brought on the battle; and thus was Quebec 
conquered. Had a commander of an ordinary ca- 
| regs been employed in this enterprize (ſuch as 
ritain has frequently ſeen entrenching themſelves in 
excuſes and punctilios) he would have been ſtaggered 
by the difficulties, diſcouraged by the repulſe at 
Montmorenci, and judged the landing impractica- 
ble. Thus would the great ſcheme have been defeat- 
ed, a whole ſeaſon loſt, and the national treaſure 
thrown away in equipping a fruitleſs expedition. 
What praiſes, what honours, what rewards, therefore, 
are due to him, who by his /ing/e opinion prevented 
all this, and added to the Britiſh crown one of the 
brighteſt gems it ever wore ? In the mean time ge- 
neral Amherſt advanced to Crown Point, which, 
as well as Ticonderoga, the enemy abandoned on 
his approach: then he prepared to croſs lake Cham- 
plain, and diſlodge a numerous body of French 
troops, which lay intrenched at the bottom of the 
lake, in order to open a communication with ge- 
neral Wolfe; but by the time he had made his pre- 
arations, the ſtormy ſeaſon was ſet in; and when 
be embarked, hoping to effect his deſigns, the wea- 
ther was ſo cold and tempeſtuous, he was obliged 
to turn back, and poſtpone the remainder of his 
operations till the next campaign. Thus the great 
end of aſſiſting general Wolfe was not accom- 
pliſned; and that general was, as we have ſeen, 
left to the exertion of his ſingle ſtrength. The 
third part of the plan was more ſucceſsful. General 
Prideaux advanced to fort Niagara, which by its 
excellent ſituation commands that extenſive terri- 
_ tory inhabited by the Iroquois Indians: he laid 
ſiege to it; but while the operat:ons were carrying 
on, 
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on, he was killed before the place by the burſtin 
of a cohorn ; upon which the command ae. 
upon general Johnſon, The French, well knowing 
the importance of the fort, notwithſtanding their 
diſtreſſed and diſtracted condition, collected a body 
of troops and Indians, and advanced to its relief ; 
but general Johnſon, who 1s extremely well ac- 
quainted with all the Indian methods of makin 
war, and taking advantages of the ground, buſhes, 
&c. gave them a warm reception, and in leſs 
than an hour totally defeated them : then he 
— ſummoned the fort, and obliged the garriſon, 
= amounting to 600 men, to ſurrender priſoners of 
war that evening. Such was the ſecond campaign 
in America, by which the Engliſh gained poſlſeſ- 
ſion of Quebec, the capital of Canada; drove the 
French from their ſtrong holds at Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga; and took fort Niagara, which opened 
the road to Montreal, the ſecond principal place in 
Canada, and the only one which the French now 
held in that great province. a 
Mr. Pitt's plans for reducing the French in 
America were not confined to the continent only: 
the iſlands were objects equally great in his views. 
He ſent a fleet of ten ſhips of the line from Eng- 
land, commanded by commodore Moore, and ſix 
regiments of intantry, under the direction of gene- 
ral Hopſon, to attack Martinico, the conqueſt of 
which had been repreſented to him as extremely 
practicable, But when the ſhips appeared before 
the iſland, which was in the month of January, 
and had landed the troops upon it, the forts were 
found to be much ſtronger than had been ſuppoſed: 
at which time a difference aroſe between the two 
commanders concerning the conveyance of the 
cannon z upon which the troops were re-embarked, 
It was then judged proper to ſail away for Guada- 
loupe, in hopes of better fortune. On the 23d of 


January 


day, the inhabitants and troops at length quitted it, 
| and fled into-the mountainous part of the country: 
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January they appeared before Baſſe terre, which 
Was cannonaded and bombarded by the fleet, till it 
was in many. places ſet on fire: the flames continu- 
ing to conſume the town all that and the following 


the. Engliſh. troops then were landed; but the 
climate. being extreamly unhealthy, great numbers 
were carried off by ſickneſs and be evers j among 
whom was * ig Hopſon. The command de- 
volved upon general Barrington; who havigg ta- 
ken poſſeſſion of ſeveral places, embarked the 
troops, and ſailed round the iſlapd to other parts, 
where he reduced all the principal towns; and on 
the firſt day of May obliged the two iſlands, which 
together are called Guadaloupe, to ſurrender. This 
valuable conqueſt was but juſt made, when a French 
ſquadron, appeared off to its relief; but the com- 
mander finding he was too late, ſailed away without 
attempting any thing; though had he come but a 
day ſooner, he had probably Rood the iſlands. - Be- 
fore the end of the month the iſland of Marigalante 
ſurrendered. The news of ſuch a ſeries of ſucceſſes, 
ſo adyantageous to England, and deſtructive of the 
power of the enemy, were received with captures 
of joy; and the people turned to the miniſter as to 
a divinity, who had wrought miracles i in their fa- 


vour. 

In the Eaſt Indies the Engliſh were as ſucceſsful as 
the warmeſt friend could wiſh. Conſidering the 
enemy's ſuperiority, it was impoſſible to prevent 
Lally's lay ing ſiege to Madraſs; for which we leit 
him laſt year making preparations. The French 
army adyanced to the place, but one of their regi- 
ments was roughly handled by colonel Draper, who 
{allied out of ths town to impede their approach: 

he 
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he fought” bravely,* but the enemy's freſh teinforce- 
ments at length obliged him to retire. The garri- 
ſon of Madraſs was at chis time cummanded by co- 
lonel Lawrence, and the town by governor Pigott, 
who both provided every thing in their power to de- 
fend the place to the laſt extremity. On the 6th of 
January, 1759, Lally opened the tfenches againſt ir. 
He maintained a heavy fire for ſome time, and ad- 
vanced very near the glacis; he poured his bombs 
into the town in order to ſet fire to the houſes, and 
intimidate the inhabitants, but the "vigilance and 
bravery of the Engliſh officers difappointed his ex- 
pectations; and the fire of the | ankle; was ſo warm 
as to oblige him to abandon ſome of his batteries, 
In the mean time Major Caillaud, with a few Eu- 
ropeans and a body ot the country forces, hovered 
on the ſkirts of Lally's army, and greatly embaraſ- 
ſed him, as well as retarded the operations of the 
ſiege : he cut off Lally's fupplies, repulſed ſeveral 
of his detachments, and kept him in continual 
alarm. At length Lally was ſo provoked by this 
flying camp, which he ſaid was like the flies, no 
ſooner beat off from one part than they came to 
another, that he reſolved to ſend out ſuch a large 
force as would cruſh them effeCtually : but he was 
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In this attack major Pollier, who had commanded at fort St. 
David's, -was' mortally wounded. He had been tried by a court 
martial concerning his ſurrender of that place; his perſonal 
behaviour was much commended, but the court thought he 
acted injudiciouſly in defending ſome out poſts, when he ought 
to have collected his little force within the fort; and they ſaid 
he might have held out longer. To wipe off this diſprace he 
was ior fighting on every future occaſion, whether proper or 
not. In this affair he was a volunteer. He was certainly a 
brave man ; but too haſty and paſſionate, which ſometimes oc- 
caſioned much uneaſineſs to himſelf and thoſe about him. He 
had ſerved the Eaſt-India company on many occaſions with re- 
putation: and it is thought that the ill opinion which he enter- 
tained of the garriſon was the principal cauſe of his delivering 
up fort St. David. 


diſ- 
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diſappointed, for the Engliſh made ſo brave'a'ſtand, 
that his troops gained no material advantage. 
Chagrined by this event; by the obſtinate defence 
and the ſuperior fire of the garriſon, which . obliged 
him gradually to decreaſe his own;. by the villainous 
arts of the commiſſaries and contractors, who had 
engaged to ſupply his army; he, in the wild tranſ- 
ports of rage and deſpair, reſolved to raiſe the ſiege 
and reſign his command of the army. This was on 
the 14th of February ; when he wrote a letter to M. 
de Leyrit governor of Pondicherry, containing his 
reſolutions : but his meſſenger who was carrying it 
fell into the hands of Major Caillaud,* who ſent ic 
Into 
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he letter is curious, becauſe it is truly pictureſque of the 
chagrin and mortification of the writer ; — we inſert 
à correct 3 of it: 1 2 E 

From the camp before Madraſs, the 14th of Fe „ 1789. 

« A good Now, might be ſtruck here { there "fy this is the 
cc road, of 20 guns, laden with all the riches of Madrafs, which 
<«< it is ſaid will remain there till the 2oth. The expedition is juſt 
«« arrived, but M. Gorlin is not a man to attack her: for ſhe 
„ has made him run away once before, The Briſtol, on the 
* other hand, did but juſt make her appearance before St. 
Thomas; and on the vague report of 13 ſhips coming from 
Porto Novo, ſhe took fright ; and after landing the provi- 
«« fions with which ſhe was laden, ſhe would not ſtay lon! 
© enough, even to take on board 12 of her own guns, whi 
<« ſhe had lent us for the fiege. | h 

« If I was to judge of the point of honour of the company's 
* 22 I would break him like glaſs, as well as ſome others 
«6 em. 

„The Fidelle, or the Harlem, or even the aforeſaid Briſtol, 
„ with her 12 guns reſtored to her, would be ſufficient to make 
* themſelves maſters of the Engliſh ſhip, if they could mana 
* fo as to get to windward of her in the night. Maugendre 
«© and Tremillier are faid to be good men; and were they em- 
« ployed only to tranſport z00 wounded men, that we have 
„ here, their ſervice would be of importance. | 
« We remain till in the ſame poſition: the breach made 
« theſe 15 days; all the time within 15 toiſes of the wall of 
„the place, and never holding up our heads to look at it. , 
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into Madraſs, and thereupon came nearer in order 
to hartaſs. the enemy. | Lally had not time to hurn 
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_4© I reckon we ſhall, at our arrival at Pondicherry, endeavour 
« to learn ſome other trade; for this of war requires too much 
« patience, 1 1 | 
'L 2 Of 1g Cipayes which attended our army, I reckon 
„ near 800 are employed upon the road to Pondicherry, laden 
with ſugar, pepper, and other goods; and as for the Coulis, 
« they, are all employed for the ſame purpoſe, from the firſt 
« day we came here. + F 

Lam taking my meaſures from this day, to ſet fire to the 


= Black town, and to. blow up the powder mills. 


«© You will never imagine, that 50 French deſerters, and 
« 100 l, are actually ſtopping the p is of 2000 men 
« of the king's and company's troops, which are ſtill here 
« exiſting, notwithſtanding the - exaggerated accounts that 
« every one makes here, according to his on fancy, of 
„ the Laughter that has been made of them; and you will be 
«« ſtill more ſurprized, if I tell you that, were it not for the two 
„ combats and four battles we ſuſtained, and for the batteries 
«« which failed, or. to ſpeak more properly, which were un- 
« ſkilfully made, we ſhould not have loſt 5o men, from the 
„ commencement of the ſiege to this day. | N 
% I have wrote to M. de Larche, that if he perſiſts in n 
« coming here, let who will raiſe money upon the Paleagers 
% for me, I Will not do it; and I renounce (as I informed you 
* a month ago 1 would do) meddling, directly or indirectly, 
„with any thing whatever, that may have relation to your 
„ adminiſtration, whether civil or military. For I had rather 
„go and command the Caffres of Madagaſcar, than remain 
«« in this Sodom; which it is impoſſible but the fire of the 
* Engliſh muſt deſtroy, ſooner or later, even though that from 
* heaven ſhould not. ” { 
| I have the honour to be, &c. &c. Aide 
| 5 LALLY.” ' 


«« P.S. I think it neceſſary to apprize you, that, as M. 
„ de Soupire has refuſed to take * — him the command of 
« this army, which I have offered to him, and which he is 
«© impowered to accept, by having received from the court a 
duplicate of my commiſſion, you mult of necefiity, together 
„% with the council, take it upon you. For my part, I under- 
* take only to bring it back, either to Arcotte, or Sadraſte. 
« Send therefore your orders, or come 3 40 to command 
* 1t; for 1 mall quit it upon my arrival there.“ 
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the Black Town, as he intended, for a man of war 
and a company's ſhip arriving in the road on the 16th 
with ſuccours, he precipitately retreated in the 
utmoſt haſte and left his 2 behind him. 
Thus was Madraſs ſaved after a ſiege of nine weeks. 
A part of the garriſon, commanded by Major 
Brereton, ſallied out after him, but were for ſome 
time too weak to undertake any thing of — 2 
tance. At length, in the month September, 
they reſolved to attack him in his ſtrong camp at 
Wande waſh, but they met with a ſevere repulſe, and 
were obliged to retire in confuſion. Captain Mait- 
land, who commanded an expedition to Bombay, 
had better ſucceſs, He diſperſed the French troops, 
took the town of Surat by aſſault, and obliged the 
caſtle to ſurrender. In the mean time admiral 
Pococke and M. d' Ache diſputed the ſuperiority of 
the ſea, On the 10th of September they came to 
an engagement off Pondicherry, which raged with 
great fury for the ſpace of two hours; when d' Ache 
finding himſelf unable to ſuſtain Pococke's heavy 
and deſtructive fire, fled in the beſt manner he 
could. The Engliſh fleet however were too much 
damaged to purſue ; but ſoon after, being refitted, 
they went again in queſt 'of the French, who de- 
ſcrying their approach off Pondicherry tipped out 
to ſea, and avoided another engagement. Pitt, 
apprehenſive that the enemy's additional force in the 
Indies might ſeize ſome of the Engliſh ſettle- 
ments, diſpatched a fleet from Europe, as ſoon as 
he heard of Lally's deſign to attack Madraſs, under 
the command of commodore Corniſh, who about 
this time joined Admiral Pococke, and gave ſuch 
a ſuperiority to the Britiſh power in the eaſt, as in 
a little time after totally deſtroyed the French force 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, Commodore Corniſh 
brought with him a reinforcement of troops, com- 
manded by colunel Coote, who took the — 
8 0 
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W of the whole army, and prepared to make be 
= againſt general Lally. He reduced Wandewaſh, 
=_ and ſome other places of leſs importance, before 
= the end of the year, 3 
nn. 3 '* 4.44 RE 


At this time a new enemy to the Engliſh ſtarted up in the 
Eaſt Indies. The extenſion of the Britiſh trade in this 
« quarter, of the globe excited the 2 envy of the 
« „Who ſecretly formed a ſcheme extirpating the 
«« Engliſh'6ut of Bengal; they tampered with the nabob, who 
% connived at their intentions; Their firſt aim was to en 
« the whole. falt-petre trade; a of which they enjoyed 
«© by their factory at Chinſurra, where they had a ſtrong fort 
% on the river Bengal, higher up than Calcutta. The governor 
« of Batavia, having charged himſelf with the execution of this 
« action, choſe the opportunity while the Britiſh ſquadron were 
„ abſent; and having equipped ſeven ſhips, and put on board 
e them 12,000 troops, on pretence of reinforcing the Dutch 
40 ons in Bengal, they failed for the river of Bengal, and 
« 11 October three of arnved there. Colonel Clive, 
«« who reſided at Calcutta, having notice of their deſign, ſent 
«« word to the Dutch commodore, that he could not allow them 
« to land their forces and march to Chinſurra; but no ſooner 
«« were the reſt of the troops arrived, than the troops were 
landed, and began their march for Chinſurra. The Dutch 
commodore, by way of retaliating the affront he pretended 
eto have received, in being denied a paſſage to Chinſurra, took 
«« ſeveral Englith veſſels on the river ; and one of the Indiamen 
+ coming down at that time, he told the captain, that if he 
«« preſamed to paſs he would fink him; upon which the veſſel 
te returned to Calcutta, where colonel Clive ordered three 
Indiamen that were there to go down and fight the Dutch; 
and they obeyed this order with, ſo much vivacity and courage, 
that they compelled three of the Dutch ſhips, with 
„commodore, to ſurrender; two ran away, and they drove the 
laſt aſhore, In the mean time the Dutch troops were not 
more fortunate than their ſhips: colonel Clive detached 
** colonel Forde, with 500 men, to oppoſe their progreſs ; on 
* the 25th of November, he met with them and gave them 
*« battle with great reſolution; in a ſhort time they gave way, 
and were totally defeated: during this action, the nabob, 
with a conſiderable army looking on, obſerved a ſuſpicious 
© reutrality, and in all probability would have declared for the 
* Dutch, had they proved victorious ; but no ſooner had = 4 
* « Eng 
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wi The navy of Great Britain was every where 
il | triumphant, Admiral Boſcawen, who ſucceeded 
14 admiral Ofborne in his command of the ſquadron 
1 in the Mediterranean, attacked the Toulon fleet, 
1 commanded by de la Clue, as it was attempting to 
paſs the Streights; and after a furious engagement 
(Aug. 17 he took two ſhips, and burned another 
on the coaſt of Portugal; which in ſome meafure 
violated the neutrality of that power, but it was in 
no condition to teſent it. De la Clue eſcaped a- 
hore, and his ſhip was deſtroyed by the victors. 
At this time the French miniſtry were projecting a 
triple embarkation for the invalion of Great Britain: 
a ſmall ſquadron was equipped at Dunkirk, and 
the command given to M. Thurot. The grand 
fleet was at Breſt, under the command of M. Con- 
flans: and the troops which it was to take on oard 
lay at Vannes, under the command of the duke 
d' Aguillon. A few ſhips, with a number of flat- 
bottomed boats to carry troops, were prepared at 
Havre. Ia the ſucceſs of an invaſion all the hopes 
of the French now lay: it was their dernier reſort. 
Driven from their colonies abroad, beaten by ſea 
and land, they reſol ved on this deſperate enterprize 
to retrieve the ruined ſtate of their affairs, by car- 
Tying the war into ſome part of Great Britain or 
Ireland, and thereby obliging us to accept of : 
peace. But Mr. Pitt, that watchful father of his 
country's intereſts, was as early in his reſolutions to 
fruſtrate every part of the deſign, as they were to 
ſet about it. As ſoon as their preparations began, 
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<« Engliſh gained the victory, than he offered them his ſervice. 
„The Duich finding their whole ſcheme defeated, began t 
* think of accommodating matters; a treaty was concluded, 
„ by which the ſhips were reſtored ; and the priſoners welt 
«« releaſed as ſoon as the Dutch factory at Chinſurra had give! 
«« ſecurity to indernnify the Engliſh for the damage they had 
«« ſuſtained.” See the Review of the Reign of George II. 
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he ſent out fleets to block up their harbours, Com- 
modore Boys was ſtationed off Dunkirk; admiral 
Hawke off Breſt; and admiral Rodney was ſent to 


Havre to deſtroy. the, flat-bottomed boats, which 
was performed by a bombardment with tolerable 
Jucceſs. Thurot, however, eluded the vigilance 
of Boys, and eſcaped into the north ſea. Admiral 
Hawke; who had ſeveral times inſulted the Breſt 
fleet by his cruizers, was at length driven off his 
ſtation (Nov. 14) by a violent ſtorm : upon which 
Conflans, who had never ventured. to come out and 
face the Eogliſh- admiral, ſeized that opportunity 
and put to ſea, directing his courſe to Vannes. As 
ſoon as admiral Hawke was informed of it, he in- 
ſtantly put to ſea in queſt of him; and judgi 
from the deſign of the invaſion that Conflans 
ſteered for Vannes, came up. with him off Belleiſle. 
It blew a terrible ſtorm z the waves ran mountains 
high; the pilots. were ignorant of the coaſt, which 
was every where filled with rocks, ſands and ſhoals z 
yet the brave Engliſh admial reſolved to fight ; he 
knew the importance of ſuch a victory; he was 
ſenſible that the war was put to the iſſue of this 
event; and amid all the horrors of two enraged 
elements he began a furious engagement. Iwo 
French ſhips were ſunk, and every ſoul periſhed ; 
a third was taken. The enemy made but a ſhort 
reſiſtance; they preſently fled on all ſides, and night 
ſaved them from utter deſtruction; ſeven ſhips, by 
throwing their guns overboard, eſcaped up the river 
Villaine; great part of the reſt got out to ſea ; but 
Conflans, with a few others, which in the time of 
confuſion and uproar knew not where to run, caſt 
anchor among the Engliſh fleet. The night was 
the moſt terrible that can be conceived ; the wind 
blew a violent ſtorm ; it was pitchy darkneſs, and a 
dangerous coaſt on every ſide. Diſtreſs guns were 


fired all night, but no body could tell whether they 
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came from friend or enemy; and the dangers mate 
che hearers unable to give aſſiſtance In the 'motn- 
ang they found one ef the Engliſh Thips wrecked 
at the ſame time the French admiral diſt 
where he was, and ran his ſhip &-ſhore, where The 
was burned by the victors. Thus was defeated that 
boaſted project of an invaſion ; and the 189 
power ſo broken and diſpirited, as never to 


naval 
attempt any thing more during the adminiſtration 
of Mr. Pitt. Thurot for a little time had better 
fortune than Conflans. After he had eſcaped out 
of Dunkirk, he took refuge in Norway from the 
tempeſtous weather; which at ſength being over, 
he put to ſea again, and landed in Stotland; whete 
having. got ſome refreſhments,” he proceeded to 
Ireland, and landed near Carrickfergus: the 'gar- 
riſon of which he obliged to furrender* ; bur hear- 
ing chat a body of troops were marching againſt 
him, he inſtintly re-embarked and put to fea. 
Captain Elliot, who was at Kinfale with three fri- 
pares, being informed of his operations, directly 
ſailed in queſt of him. Theſe commanders, who 
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his deſcent iuſtantly ſpread an alarm along the north-weſt 
coaſt of England, 'The large and opulent town of Liverpool, 
in particular, had reaſon to dread a ſurprize; which 15 ex- 
tremely practicable by either land or ſea, the harbour and 
coalt being entirely defenceleſs. The mercantile inhabitants, of 
which the town -chiefly - conſiſts, at their own expence, with a 
Tit truly laudable and patriotic, directly armed and formed 
ſelves into bodies for its protection; and they mounted 2 
conſiderable number of heavy cannon in different batteries, fo 
diſpoſed: as to defend the harbour from the entrance of an 
enemy. In ſhort they took every precaution, which nce 
could ſuggeſt; and they were vigilant and indefatigable in their 
preparations of defence and mancevres of "diſcipline. Such 
conduct and zeal were truly commendable; they were examples 
ol courage and ardour worthy of being imitated; and tuch 
a would have done real honour to the barrier towns of the 
Fotnan empire, u the moſt virtuous and heroic times of that 
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were nearly of equal force, came to an engagement 
(Feb, * bo) off the Iſle of Man; in which, 
Thurot was fille and his three, ſhips taken. | 
We will now turn to the affairs of Germany. 
The king of Pruſſia, notwithſtanding his numerous 
loſſes, was till powerful. He prepared to make 
head againſt his enemies on all ſides. He poſted 
ptince Henry in Saxony to find work fur the army 
of the empire. He took cognizance of marſhal. 
Daun himſelf; and in Sileſia he had a body of 
troops to oppoſe the Ruſſians, | In the month of 
February this corps entered Poland, and deſtroyed 
the Ruſſian magazines there. In April prince 
Henry ſallied out of Saxony, and drove the army 
of the empire, into Voightland, which ſpread, an 
alarm even to the French camp; he gained other 
advantages and raiſed contributions. The king of 
Pruſſia and marſhal Daun watched each other with 
the greateſt eagerneſs, to ſeize the critical moment 
of advantage, The empreſs-queen finding her arms 
not likely to overbalance her antagoniſt, and im- 
patient for his deſtruction, repeatedly urged the 
aſſiſtance of the Ruſſians by her miniſter at Peterſ- 
burgh. Notwithſtanding the Ruſſian magazines 
has been deſtroyed z yet that power being replete. 
with reſources, ſoon repaired the loſs; and its nu- 
merous, ſavage. army, now commanded by, count 
Soltikoff, entered the Pruſſian territories. Count 
Dohna, who commanded the Pruſſian troops op- 
poſed; to them, cantented himſelf with harraſſing 
and impeding, their motions. The king of Pruſſia, 
who was impatient for action, diſapproved. of this: 
conduct, upon which the count reſigned ; and ge- 
neral Wedel, who took the command of the army, 
was ordered to fight the Ruſſians at all events. He 
obeyed this order, and with 30, ooo men attacked 
70,000 on the 23d of July, at Zullichau, near 
Croſſen. The inferior numbers, after maintaining 
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i” deſperate confick ſeveral hours under many diff- 
culties, were at length defeated with the loſs of 
8000 men. This miſcarriage exaſperated the king 
of Pruſſia: he reſolved to fight the RuMians'him- 
ſelf; and for this purpoſe he ſeperated from his 
army a conſiderable corps, with which he marched 
to join Wedel's troops, leaving the reſt with his 
brother, whom he called out of Saxony to watch 
marſhal Daun; but that general perceiving the 
King's intentions, detached general Laudohn with 
12,000 horſe to the aſſiſtance of the Ruſſians, and 
he happily effected his junction with their army. 
The king of Pruſſia, however, reſolved upon 
fighting, and with 50,000 men, the moſt he could 
conveniently aſſemble, on the 12th of Auguſt he 

attacked the Ruſſian camp, at Cunnerſdorff near 
Franckfort. During the firſt ſix hours of this fu- 
rious combat he made a conſiderable impreſſion, 
and the enemy ſeemed to retreat. At this minute 
he ſent a billet to his queen, containing theſe words: 
Madam, we have beat the Ruſſians from their 
© entrenchments. In two hours expect to hear of 
a glorious victory.“ But he was miſtaken; the 
Ruſſians had only retreated to more advantageous 
ground. He reſolved to force them entirely. His 
generals remonſtrated againſt it as a ſtep that would 
be deſtructive of his troops; but he diſdained 2 
victory in imperfection. It is perhaps his greateſt 
| foible to be obſtinate, and ſometimes fool-hardy. 

Here both were manifeſt. He made ſeveral deſ- 
; 2 attacks with his infahtry, which before had 
been nearly exhauſted, every one of which were un- 
ſucceſsful, His troops were ſpent. He then tried 
his cavalry: they did all that men could do; but 
their efforts could not diſlodge the enemy: the) 
fell into diſorder; and in this critical moment the 
Auſtrian cavalry, which had been hitherto inactive, 
fell among them and compleated their — 
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This ſtruck a terror throughout the remains of the 
Pruſſian army, which then inſtantly fled from the 
field, leaving all their ba 2; cannon, and every 
utenſil to the enemy. This was the moſt bloody 
battle the king of Pruſſia had ever ſeen: at leaſt 
19, 00 of his beſt ds were ſlain, | beſides a 


conſidetable number wounded and made priſoners. 


When he quitted this horrid ſcene, he ſent another 
billet to his queen thus expreſſed: Remove from 
Berlin with the royal md | Let the archives 


be carried to Potſdam. The town. may make 


conditions with the enemy. It is eaſy to con- 
ceive the conſternation this produced at Berlin, 
amidſt the rejoicings occaſioned by the firſt. meſ- 
ſenger. The Ruſſians loſt between 11 and 12,000 
men. Next day the king of Pruſſia retreated over 
the Oder, and collected his fugitives: he drew 2 
train of artillery: from Berlin, and ſoon recoyered 
from his diforder. He ſay with joy and aftgniſh- 
ment the. Ruſſians forbearing to improve their vic- 
tory. They, inſtead of doing that, contented 


themſelves with joining count Daun in Luſatia, and 


holding conſultations with that general ; from which 
it has been ſtrongly appr chat the ſafety of 
the king of Pruſſia was owing tol a jealouſy, which 
is at this time ſuppoſed to have aroſe betweep them; 
the Auſtrians not being willing the Ruſſians ſhould 
get poſſeſſion of Brandenburgh, leſt they ſhould 
have more territory in the empire than was con- 
ſiſtent with the intereſt of the empreſs- queen. In 


the mean time the army of the empire penetrated 


into Saxony, and reduced the towns of Hall, 
Leipſic, Torgua and Dreſden. The king of Pruſ- 
ſia ſuſpecting the Ruſſians, at length, intended to 
take Great Glogau, took poſt in ſuch a manner as 
covered the town; while count Daun apprebending 
prince Henry deſigned to retake Dreſden, made a 
forced march in order to ſave that capital. The 
Lasten a Auſtrians 
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Auſtrians and Ruſſians having thus „the 
latter began to retire, The king of ruſſia being 
releaſed of all his anxieties on chat fide, and having 
recruited his army, he in the month of November 
derached general Finck, with 20, 00 men, to cut 
off count Daun's retreat into Bohemia, The Auſ- 
trian general was aware of the deſign, and he ſe- 
. l Finck; who, upon 2 
the ſnare he had fallen into, made the moſt vigorou 
efforts for a whole day to diſengage himſelf ; but 
at length finding that it was impoſſible, the enemy 
having ſecured every avenue in the ſtron man- 
ner, and on every ſide preſented a wall of bayonets, 
through which it was madneſs to think of pene- 
wading; he on the ſucceeding day was obliged to 
furrender, with his whole army, - priſoners of war. 
While the Pruſſian power was e ing under this 
blow, it felt another a few d er. A body of 


Pruſſians were poſted on the e Elbe near Meilen, 


which were vigorouſſy attacked by the Auſtrians, 
who made priſoners between 3 and 4000. In this 
critical ſituation the King of Pruſſia was obliged to 
ſolicit aſſiſtance; upon hich the hereditary prince 
of Brunſwic - was derached with 12,000 men from 
the allied army. This prevented M. Daun drawing 
any advantages from the diſtreſſed ſituation of his 
enemy; he therefore encloſed himſelf in the ſtrong 
camp at Pirna in Saxony. The Pruſſians then 
went into r e and r rng prince 


returned to the 
The hopes of — which had been 


expected rom the | allies at the opening of the cam- 
paign, were ruined by one unfortunate ſtroke. It 
had been concerted that they ſhould drive the French 


troops from Francfort, which they had illegally 
ſeized, and by which they poſſeſſed the e 
of the rivers Maeſe and Rhine, whence they 


W 2 and refreſnments. For this 9 jrie ; 
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Ferdinand put himſelf at the head of ar body of 
and advanced to execute the deſign; but 
the Julke de Broglio poſted. himſelf in a very ſtrong 
manner at Bergen, between Francfort and Hanau. 
Prince Ferdinand finding it neceſſary to force that 
general before he could penetrate to Francfort, or- 
dered the prince of I ſenbourg to attack him; but 
the enemy's intrenchments were impregnable ; the 
prince was ſlain in the third attempt, and near 
2000 men were loſt: upon which prince Ferdinand 
ordered the troops to draw off, and he immediately 
joined the army. Being foiled in this attempt, he 
ated upon the defenſive: while the French army 
being greatly reinforced, obliged him to retreat: 
they ſeized ſeveral towns and over ran the whole 
country: they looked upon the conqueſt of Ha- 
nover as an abſolute certainty. During this train 
of ſucceſs the duke de Belleiſle, the French mini- 
ſter, wrote to the marſhal de Contades, who com- 
manded the army, on the ſubject of ſecuring their 
conqueſt, and preventing another expulſion fr 
Hanover; and for this end propoſed the moſt — 
and unwarrantable expedients. Contades reſolved 
to drive the allies from their poſſeſſion of the courſe 
of the Weſer. Prince Ferdinand ſaw his deſign; 
and he reſolved to preſerve it. The French, how- 
ever, took Minden ; by which they in ſome meaſure 
gained their point; but a ſtrong body of the allies 
lying entrenched at but a ſmall diſtance from the 
town, and cloſe to the river ; and prince Ferdinand, 
with the remainder of the army, being very near to 
that poſt, they found their buſineſs not effectually 
done; nor could they take up their winter-quarters 
in Hanover, unleſs they forced that poſt, and de- 
feated prince Ferdinand. To accompliſh theſe ends 
Conrades reſolved on giving battle. He ordered 
the duke de Broglio to attack the entrenched poſt 
on the 1ſt of Auguſt, at four o'clock in the morn- 
i ing; 
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ing; "which he accordingly did, but found it ſo 
ſtrong he could not forte it. Mean while Contades 
advanced with the main army to attack prince'Fer. 
dinand in front, who met him in the plains of 
Minden. The allies were not quite prepared for 
action: they were partly ſurprized. Six Britiſh 
and two Hanoverian regiments were the firſt in the 
field.” Theſe alone "maintained an unequal and 
heroie fight with the whole French army; and with 
the aliſlatice of the "Britiſh artillery, repulſed the 
enemy in every attack, and at length obliged them 
to quit the Held in diforder.' During this conflict 
11 orders Kere ſent to lord George Sackville, who 
17 communted' the Brinfſh „ and at this time the 
A! cavalry of the right wing, which was placed behind 
a wood and out of ſight of the action, to ſupport 
that littk corps of ;nPltiery 3 but from a miſunder- 
ſtonding of the orders, and an inconſiſtency, which, 
to him, ſcemed to appear in them, he heſitated in 
4 the execution ; by which the cavalry did not arrive 
JF time enough to give any affiſtance, ſuppoling they 
0 had been” wanted. Happily, however, this was 
not the caſe. The French retreated with great pre- 
cipitation. They were diſpirited by the check they 
had received. I hey abandoned all the territory 
they had conquered. Prince Ferdinand purſued 
them and laid fiege to Munſter, with the reduction 
of which the campaign ended, and both armies far 
down juſt where they had begun. Thus did the 
fingle explcit ct but a handful of Britiſh ſoldiers 
deſtroy all the hopes of the French court in making 
a conqueſt of Hanover, and with it purchaſing the 
places they had loſt in Aſia, Africa and America; 
render a whole campaign fruitleſs, by which 2 
great expence and many lives were thrown away; 
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1 Fer this diſobedience of orders he was tried by a court- 
martial in London, and adjudged unft for future ſervice. | 
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and fix an indelible ſtain of diſhonour on the French 
arms“. ee een 1 
During the winter the kings of Great Britain 
and Pruſſia made offers towards a pacification; but 
they had no effect. The empreſs-queen ſtill hoped 
to recover Sileſia ; and France fancied ſhe had proſ- 
(though but viſionary ones) of retaking ſome 
of her ſettlements ty. la the month of November 
the parliament met. As the enemies had rejected 
the offers of peace, it became juſtly neceſſary to 
proſecute the war with vigour. The forces amounted 
to 7g, ooo ſeamen and 57,000 ſoldiers : the ſupplies 
for their ſupport; and all other neceſſaries, amounted 
to fifteen millionsÞ. Such was the aſtoniſhing credit 
of Great Britain, that ſhe could raiſe this immenſe 
ſum without in the leaſt hazarding her reputation ; 
and ſuch was the entire confidence of the people in 
the miniſter, that they freely opened their bags 
without a murmur ; certain that their money wou 
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* The loſſes which the French had ſuſtained in every part of 
the world, reduced them to the neceſſity of ſtopping payment 
of the following public debts, viz. 1. The 4 kinds of 
rents created on the poſts. 2. Thoſe conſtituted upon the cheſt 
of redemptious. 3. The coupons of bills on the ſame cheſt. 
4. Thoſc of the two royal lotteries. 5. The reimburſement of 
bills drawn to bear on the ſame cheſt. 6. The bills of the two 
royal lotteries. 7. The rents created on the two ſols per pound 
of the tenth penny. 8, The reimburſement of the capitals of 
rents. 9. The payments of bills diſchargeable in nine years, 
known under the name of annuities. 10. Thoſe of the new 
actions on the benefit of the farms. 11. All the bills drawn 
by the colonies upon the government, amounting to 1,233, oool. 

In the month of Auguſt the king of Spain died. He was 
ſucceeded by his brother Don Carlos, king of Naples: a prince 
of whom the world had formed ſome good opinions; but they 
aſterwards proved miſtaken notions, His weakneſs particu- 
larly appeared in a tao great reliance on his Italian miniſter, 
who was wheedled by French artiſice. 

1 Mr. Piu made a motion in the houſe of commons to re- 
turn thanks to the ſurviving conpuerors of Quebec ; which was 
accordingly done. | a 
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be a iated to good purpoles, as far. as be 
coul dect They were ſatisfied in the higheſt 
degree : the trade of the kingdom flouriſhed ; com. 
merce increaſed ; riches poured in from every quar- 
ter, and joy and gladleſs ſat on every countenance : 
there was peace and harmony at home, and an un- 
parallelled ſucceſs abroad. tk | p 
In the Eaſt Indies the power of the French on 
the - coaſt of Coromandel was totally annihilated. 
Colonel Coote defeated general Lally in the field, 
and obliged him to ſeek refuge in Pondicherry, 


He afterwards laid ſiege to that capital; and, with 


the aſliſtance of the fleet, at length redueed it, ob · 
liging general Lally with the garriſon to ſurrehder 
priſoners. of war. I aur 29979) (+ 
In America the entire reduction of Canada was 
achieved. It is true, indeed, the French force 
which remained at Montreal, under the command 
of the marquis de Vaudreuil, the governor, made 
ſome efforts to regain Quebec. They, early in the 
ſeaſon, while the river St. Lawrence was unnaviga- 
ble by the ice, marched to attack Quebec; and 
general Murray, who was appointed governor of 
that city, marched out and gave them battle: he 
had the misfortune to be defeated, and the French 
began to beſiege the city; but lord Colville, who, 
by the prudence of the miniſter, was ſtationed at 
Halifax with a ſquadron, in order to act as exi- 
gencies might require, as ſoon as he heard of theſe 
tranſactions, forced his way up the river St. Law- 
rence ; upon which the French inſtantly abandoned 


their enterprize, and fled to Montreal with the 


greateſt precipitation, General Amherſt, who con- 
duced his operations over land, advanced to Mon- 
treal in the month of September. M. Vauqdreuil 
having no reſource, nor any hope of aſſiſtance, in- 
ſtantly ſurrendered to him the Whole province of. 


Canada. att: 
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The naval tranſactions in this year were: in the 
Weſt Indies commodore Holmes, who. was on the 
Jamaica ſtation, took two French frigates and de- 

three others; which were deſtined: to convoy 
a fleet of merchant ſhips to Old France. In Eu- 
rope, the fleet ſtationed on the coaft of France 
blocked up all the French ports, and thereby put 
an almoſt entire ſtop to their commerce. Some of 
our ſhips took the little iſland of Dumet, which 
proved of conſiderable ſervice to the fleet, by fur- 
niſhing a ſufficiency of water, which had been hi- 
therto ſent by tranſports from England, at a great 
ner tu ha natie . 
** affairs ſtill continued to wear the 
marks of rancour and inveteracy. - The em 
queen determined to exert her forces, in order to 
recover Sileſia. General Laudohn, with [50000 
men, opened the campaign with the ſiege of Glatz; 
but finding his operations expoſed to much annoy- 
ance from 23, 00 Pruſſians, who were at Land- 
ſhut,” under the command of general Fouquet, he 
raiſed the ſiege, and attacked the Pruſſians dn their 
entrenchments on the gd of June. After a very 
warm diſpute of five hours, in which both ſides loſt 
a great numbet of men, he at length forced them, 
and, except about 4000 of the Pruſſians who eſ- 
caped, the vanquiſhed, with their com- 
mander, were all made priſoners. The conquerar 
then reduced Glatæ. He next marched to Breſlaw, 
che ſiege of which he undertook; but prince Henry 
Pot Pruſſia advancitig directly to its relief, obliged 
him to relinquiſh his deſigns. The king of Pruſſia, 
who was all this uhile in Saxony watching count 
Daun, finding that the enemy's great puſn was in 
Sileſia, and that the Ruſſians were advancing to 
join Laudohn, in order to reduce it, quitted 
Saxony, and marched for that duchy himſelf. 
Daun Was no ſooner informed of this movement, 
ons - then 
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then he followed him with ſuch expedition, that in 
a ſhort time he gained two days march on him. 
The king perceiving his deſign fruſtrated, ſuddenly 
returned into Saxony, and immediately laid firge 
to Dreſden. Daun finding himſelf duped by this 
ſtratagem, returned likewiſe, and obliged the king 
of Pruſſia to raiſe the ſiege. The affairs of Sileſia 
now becoming critical, the Ruſſians being on the 
point of joining Laudohn, the king reſolved to 
march into that duchy at all events. Daun again 
followed him; but the king gained poſſeſſion of a 
ſtrong camp at Lignitzz which prevented the enemy 
gaining any material advantage over him at that 
inſtant. However, he had not remained long 
there, before he found himſelf in danger of being 
furrounded, and conſequently expoſed to a ſurprize: 
but he drew his enemies into the ſnare. It was con- 
certed to ſurprize his camp, in like manner as had 
been done at Hohkirchen. He was aware of it, 
and therefore ſecretly quĩtted his camp: and when 
Laudohn advanced to the attack, he fell 
upon him un ly at three o'clock in the 
morning, and, after a» conflict of three hours, to- 
tally defeated him with the Joſs of 8000 men. The 
ſcheme being thus fruſtrated, Daun turned his at- 
tention another way: he marched to Schweidnitz, 
and laid ſiege to that place. The king followed 
him, and obliged him to raiſe the ſiege. In the 
mean time the Ruſſians, who could not, on account 
of Laudohn's defeat, effect their junction with the 
Auſtrians in Sileſia, entered Brandenburgh, and 
penetrated even to Berlin, here they leavied heavy 
contributions, and committed the moſt cruel and 
horrid ravages. Notwithſtanding his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty had gained a great victory, he was ſtill encom. 
paſſed his by numerous adverſaries 3 the army of 
the empire was in poſſeſſion of Saxony the Rul- 
ſians were on one ſide of him, and count Daun on 


* 
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another“. Ile knew not which way to turn, till 
at length hearing that the Ruſſians were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Berlin, he inſtantly marched, to its aſſiſ- 
tance. Bur the Ruſfians retired, on his approach, 
and marched into Sileſia, where they for ſome time 
threatened to lay ſiege to Breſlau; but at length 
they retired into their own country, after having 
unſucceſsfully attempted the reduction of Colberg, 
Count Daun had followed the king of Pruſſia out 
of Sileſia. The king having reinforced his army 
with the troops which had defended Saxony and 
Brandenburgh, began to meditate ſome important 
blow. Daun was at this time encamped near 
Torgau. The king reſolved to put the event of 
the campaign to the hazard. He attacked Daun 
on the zd of November, and, after four vigorous 
aſſaults, forced his camp, and obliged his troops to 
retreat in utter confuſion, ' The Pruſſians loft about 
2000 men, and the Auſtrians above twice that 
number. This defeat obliged count Daun to call 
general Laudohn out of Sileſia, as he ſtood in need 
of reinforcement, to prevent being drove into Bo- 
hemia. Sjleſia thus reverted into the hands of rhe 
Pruffians: © Both armies: then took up their winter- 
quarters in Saxony, and matters were thus put nearly 
on the ſame footing as at the opening of the cam- 
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eln this; uncomfortable fituation he wrote a letter to the 
marquis d*Argens (author of the , Jewiſh Spy) a native of 
France, who reſided at Berlin under his protection, in which is 
this remarkable paſſage, confirming the opinion of the candid 
and impartial world, hat the French by their German engage- 
ments. loſt their ſettlements in the diſtant parts of the world: 
Well, my dear marquis, what is become of the peace with 
France? ' Your 1. 1 you ſee, is more blind than you ima- 
gined. T fools. loſe Canada aud Pondic , to pleaſe the 
% guten and the 2 Heaven grant 1 Ferdinand 
«. may well reward them for their zeal. The officers, innocent 
« of cheſe evils; and the ſoldiers, will be made victims, and 
« the illuſtrious offenders will ſuffer nothing.“ 
1511 R paign. 


penetrate throu 
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ign. The noble ſtruggles made by the king of 
Prufli had foiled all the attempts. of his adver- 
The French grand army was this year command- 
ed by the duke de Broglio, who had ſucceeded 
to that poſt on the diſgrace of M. de Contades. 
Beſides this army the F rench aſſembled another of 


* men, the command of which was given to 
e count de St. Germain. Broglio, intending to 


gh Heſſe into Hanover, made ſome 
motions as if he would join St. Germain for that 
purpoſe : upon which Prince Ferdinand reſolved 
to prevent 8 and ordered the heredi- 
tary prince, with the advanced guard of the army, 
to attack the enemy, which he did at Corbach, 
and met with a ſevere repulſe; however he ſoon 
after retrieved his reputation by attacking a party 
of the enemy at Exdorf, which had advanced on 
the left of the allies; Elliot's Engliſh light- horſe 
bravely diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this encounter. 
This co rps of the enemy were routed ; but Broglio 
did not ſeem to mind theſe actions: he effected his 


junction with St. Germain, However that officer 


conceived a diſguſt to him, and reſigned his com- 
mand; which was given to the Chevalier de Muy. 
Broglio directed him to cut off the communication 


of the allies with Weſtphalia, while he entered 


Heſſe. De Muy took his poſts near Warburg, 
where Prince Ferdinand attacked him in both Aank 
and rear, and obliged him to fly in the utmoſt pte - 
cipitation, with the loſs of 1500 men, and — 
cannon. The Marquis of Granby, who had ſuc- 
ceeded to the command of the Britiſh troops on the 
reſignation of lord George Sackville, greatly diſtin- 
iſhed himſelf in this attack. While Prince 
erdinand's attention was employed here, the duke 
de Broglio, without any difficulty, entered Heſſe 
and took Caſſel. To make amends for this, the 
66 | oy here- 
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hereditary prince undertook an expedition to the 
Lower Rhine, where he ſcoured the country and 
took Cleves : he next inveſted Weſel, and would 
have taken the place had not his operations been 
retarded by heavy rains. When Broglio heard of 
this adventure he detached M. de Caſtries with a 
large body of troops to drive the hereditary Prince 
out of the country. Theſe officers tame to an 
ation near Campen, when the French, by the 
advantage of the ground and ſuperiority in numbers, 
defeated the allies, ' who loſt 1600 men, chiefly 
Britiſh, among whom was lord Downe. The here- 
ditary prince then repaſſed the Rhine and joined the 
grand army : ſoon after which both armies went 
into winter*quarters. All the advantage which the 
F. euch could be ſaid to have gained by their two 
armies this campaign, was only the poſſeſſion of 
Heſſe. | | 

At home a grand expedition was ſet on foot. 
Great part of the ſummer was employed in making 
preparations for it. A conſiderable fleet was equip- 
ped and a body of forces aſſembled to be put on 
board ; but unfortunately, when this armament 
was ready to fail, his majeſty George II. died; an 
event, which inſtantly occaſioned the failing orders 
to be countermanded, and at length was productive 
of the whole deſign being laid aſide. | 

The new reign, which commenced October 25, 
produced new ſervants. The earl of Holderneſſe 
was diſmiſſed from his office of ſecretary of ſtate 
for the northern department, and ſucceeded therein 
by the earl of Bute, who was previouſly made a 
privy counſellor. It is neither prudent nor ſafe to 
prone from this remarkable æta to the end of Mr, 

Itr's adminiſtration, with that truth, candour and 
honeſty which ought to diſtinguiſh a review of the 
times, But future writers, if they are Engliſhmen, 
and poſſeſs that open 2 of ſentiment, which 

2 . 
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is the honourable characteriſtic of their countrymen, 
having leſs to fear, will, it is not doubted, give to 
poſterity an impartial account of their predeceſſors 
as they fouriſbed under the auſpices of z ina 
period which the preſent race of men have gazed on 
with wonder and aſtoniſhment. Mr. Legge was next 
diſmiſſed ( for he would not reſign} from his office 
of chancellor of the exchequer ; he diſdained to pay 
fervile court to inferior abiliries. A number of new 
peers were ercated, which the people did not behold 
without apprebecr/3cury becauſe it had been long con- 
fidered that the aiiftocratical part of government 
was at leaſt full heavy in the ſcale of balance. Pacific 
ſentiments being nouriſhed, the ſpirit of the war 
abated ; and oppoſition to a wiſe and vigilant admi- 
niſtration. began to appear. A certain ſpecies of 
low cunning and undermining craft, flyly ſtole in- 
to many places. ls 
The allies opened the campaign in February 1761. 
The hereditary prince took Fritzlar, and prince 
Ferdinand puſhed forward in a rapid manner to re- 
take Caſſel before the French army ſhould be rein- 
forced; but he found it impoſſible. The garriſon 
was numerous, and held out vigorouſly. The 
French army, commanded by the duke de Broglio, 
approached ; upon which he was vbliged® to raiſe 
the ſiege and retite. A ſecond French army was 
aſſembled on the Lower Rhine under the prince'de 
Soubize. Detachments of the allies for ſome time 
haraſſed both theſe armies, and did them conſidera- 
ble damage: upon which their commanders joined 
their armies and reſolved to give battle to prince 
Ferdinand. Accordingly, early in the morning on 
the 16th of July, while he was encamped at Hoen- 
hover, they attacked his camp ; but he, having 
information of their deſign,” gave them ſo warm a 
reception, in all their attempts to force his poſt, as 
at length obliged them to retire with the loſs of 4000 
. men; 
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BAS the Allies loſt about 1200 men, This battle, 


which the French diſtinguiſhed by the name of Fel- 
linghauſen, ſeparated their two armies. It was a 
misfortune to the French, during the ſeveral cam- 


| E 


paigns of Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, that their 
nerals could never agree. There was a pique 
tween Soubize and, Broglio at the time of this ac- 
tion, in which each wiſhed to ſee his coadjutor ſa- 
crificed : had this not been the caſe the victory 
would not have been ſo eaſily obtained; for after 
the battle prince Ferdinand was not able to look 
Broglio's great army, alone, in the face. That 
general, by dint of his prodigious ſuperiority, and 
being ſtimulated to retrie ve his late diſgrace, took 
ſome places, penetrated into Hanover, and gained 
ſeveral little advantages; but prince Ferdinand by 
a forced march approached Caſſel, which obliged 
Broglio to draw off and protect that place 

The King of Pruffia acted upon the defenſive 
during the whole campaign. He attempted nothing 
himſelf, nor did his adverſaries do any thing worth 
mentioning, The Auſtrians indeed formed a ſcheme 
for ſurprizing Schweidnitz, which they effected with 
very inconſiderable-loſs. This was called a ſurprize 
in the public accouncs ; but private ones, which 
are often more true, aſſert it was taken by trea- 
chery; and there is reaſon to believe it. The Ruſ- 
ſians inveſted Colberg, and at length reduced it; 
but they did nothing elſe. This inaQtivity in Ger- 
many is accounted for, when we remember that 
a congreſs was appointed to be held at Augſbourg ; 
and a negociation was ſet on foot between England 
and France. . of 

Happy would it have been if there had been no 


- other cauſe for Britiſh meaſures being im 


The great miniſter, who had reduced the power of 
France, ſaw his influence in the ſtate declining faſt 
0 every 
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| 2 The enemies to his bold meaſures envied 


is glory. It is true a large armament was ſuffered 
to be equpped ; but ſo much attention was beſtow- 
ed upon the oſtentation af the year, the forming of 
bottoms, procuring parties, making connexions, 
buſtling for places, &c. that the expedition was re- 
tarded till it became, at length, too late to ſend it 
to the place it was originally intended againſt; upon 
which it was diſpatched to the iſle of Belleiſle on 
the coaſt of France. The ſhips were commanded 
by commodore Keppel, and the troops by general 
Hodgton. A landingſ was affected after ſome op- 
ſition, and the troops advanced to the town of 
alais, Which is the capital. This place was im- 
mediatcly beſieged, and, notwithſtanding a very 
ſtout reſiſtance, at length reduced. . {4% 
la America the iſland of Dominique was reduced 
by lord Rollo, who was conveyed thither in the 
month of June from Guadaloupe by Sir James 
ovglas. Some diſturbances happened with the 
Cherokee Indians in North America, but the Britiſh 
power had been rendered ſo formidable in that part 
of the world, they were ſoon compelled to ſue for 
peace.—Let it be obſerved, . that Mr, Pitt had laid 
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„ a proof of the, oppoſition which was now made to his 


- meaſures, and as an in of their being over- ruled, it is 


praper to inform the reader, that aboug, a fortnight before he 
d, he urged, and even infiſted on, four ſhips of the 
bog eing ſent to Newfoundland. It is well known that thoſe 
ips did not fail ; and it is wel] known, that under another 
adminiſtration, Newfoundland being hen almoſt defenceleſs, 
Vas taken, and orr merchants ſuſtained a loſs which ſome years 
will not repair. Whether does this fingle circumſlance reflect, 
more honour on Mr, Pitt's foreſight and vigilance, or on the 
Prudence and Biheffy of thoſe win . ae him? ä 
To the honout of commodore Keppel, it muſt be obſerved, 


that, in order to give greater ſpirit to the ſailors in landing the 
troops, be left his ſhip, and went in his barge among the flat- 
bottom boats, where he was expoſed to a ſevere fire of the 


euemy. 


down 
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don the plan for taking Martinico, and it was be- 
gun to be executed when he reſigned. e A 
Such were the warlike operarions and glories 
Mr. Pittès adminiſtration. Never ſince the days of 
the eſtabliſhment of monarchy in England, has ſurh 
a ſucceſsful war been carried on, nor ſuch a power 
and ſpirit exerted. The firſt great merit of his ad- 
miniſtration lay in his rouzing the ſpirit of the 
people, in baniſhing 'dejttion and de ſpondency, 
and ſubſtituting joy and hope : his next chief praiſe 
is in reſtoring harmony and unanimity, not only in 
the king's council but in parliament, and through- 
out the whole nation: and his laſt moſt important 
ſervices are, SHO ROMA, $264 18 
In the Eaſt Indies, the total extirpation of the 
French arms and influence out of the kingdom of 
Bengal, the conqueſt of all their ſettlements on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, and every other part of the 
continent in Alia ; conſequently increaſing our great 
trade to chat diſtant quarter, and cauſing new riches 
to flow, as it 175 from 14 In Africa 
us into entire poſſeſſion of the gum, md e 
2ugmentipg bur ſlave trade. In North America the 
conqueſts of the -iſlands of Cape Breton and St. 
John's which effectually wounded the Freneh 
hſheries, and reſtored tranquility ro Nova Scotia: 
of that vaſt and extenſive province called Canada, 
with all its exterior forts and remote boundaries, 
which have not only put us into entire poſſeſſton of 
the fur trade, but ſecured quiet and peace to all our 
ſettlements in that part, and given us an empire 
which, for extent and power, may be improved 
beyond conception; it likewiſe commands all the 
interior ſavage countries, lakes, and fine lands, 
e 


e 


Peder and manage, that they may bring us great 
© K{Diditional wealth and weight. In the Welt Indies. 
| the 
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the reduction of Guadalupe, with the leſſer iſlands 
contiguous to it, furniſhing ſuch à fund of wealth 
to our merchants as the moſt exuberant fancy can 
ſcarce.conceive, and yet no more than half cult. 
vated. The gel of Martinico though not 
made during his adminiſtration, was in con * 
Ae and plan, which were 
erringly laid, that it was almoſt ipoſſible to Fail of 
ſuccels.* be navy of France was: deſtroyed by 
repeated victories; her ports Were — 
blocked up, which, er with the co of 
her iſlands and ſettlements, ruined her trade. Her 
coaſts were ſeveral' times inſulted;-:contributions 
levied on them, her ſhips burned; one of her har- 
bours deſttoyed; and t the terrors of an in- 
vaſion, which ſhe had ſo often ſent over to Eng- 
land, reverted in reality upon herſelf. Belleiſle, 
her principal and largeſt. European iſland, taken. 
In Gernatay Ml der efvrm baffled and fruſtrated ; 
notwithſtanding her ſending there every year great 
armies, and 1 paying large ſums to ſeveral 
powers, to keep them in alliance againſt | mY houſes W 
of Hanover and Brandenburgh 
When all theſe ing needs ud Feance was i 
reduced to the loweſt ſtep of adverſity, ſhe fer on 
for peace: ſhe bag gan by refuſing 
the payment of her ſubſidies to. ber anedy allies; 
particularly to Sweden, to whom it was told that the 
exhauſted condition of France, which could be nM 
longer concealed, made her unable to adhere to the 


— 
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would fais have derived gre | 
candid and impartial — | 
Mr. Pitt's 


ſhe deſired. peace in earneſt. The courts of Vienna 
and Peterſburgh then agreed with France, to offer 
propoſals to renew the ſhort negociation for peace, 
which had abruptly broke off laſt year. Under the 
mediation of Spain, they delivered their memorials 
in London on the laſt day of March. Their pro- 
poſals being accepted both by England and Pruſſia, 
a congreſs was appointed to be held at Augſbourg. 
But the diſpures between England and France being 
of a different nature co thoſe among the German 

wers, it was agreed that they ſhould be previouſly 
fertled by a ſeparate negociation. Accordingly 
miniſters were ſent from each kingdom. Mr. 
Stanley went to France, and M. Buſſy came to 


? 
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- ation: 
05 * . 
* _ * For the ſatis faction of the reader we ſhall give the heady 
; of this negotiation. On the 2gth of July M. Stanley de- 
at 

ral 

les 


< livered to the French miniſtry the ullimatum, or final propoſals, 
* of z the ſubſtance of which is as follows. N 
1. France ſhall cede Canada, Cape Breton, and the iſlands 
in the gulph of St. Lawrence, with the right of fiſhing on the 
6 | Ben | n | 
Whatever does not belong to Canada, ſhall not be conſi- 
ming to Louihania. | 
. Senegal and Goree ſhall be yielded to England. 
ſhall be put in the condition it ought to be in 
y of Utrecht; and on this condition France ſhall 
_ _ allowed her by that treaty, of 
ay s of Newfoundland. 
5. The neutral iſlands ſhall be equally divided. 
6. Minorca ſhall be » e 
7. 
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ſhall reſtore Belleiſle and G 
in the E:t Indies ſhall be ſettled by the two 


11. France ſhall not retain Oftend and Nieuport. 
© 12. The ceſſation of arms ſhall take place when the preli- 
minaries are ratified, or. che definitive treaty ſigned. | 
. 4 13. Bath 
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England.? But France 000 not truſt to this negoci- 


evacuate and reſtore all her conqueſts in 
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ation: ſhe was ſenſible ſhe, muſt ſacrifice a great 

deal; therefore, ſhe looked out for another reſource, 
| and 


23. Both Kings ſhall be at e liberty to afſi their German 
« alles. 
C14 Priſoners ſhall reciprocally be ſet at liberty. 


MUCH 33 07 erte 

The ſubſtance of France 3 agp, dated A 

1. France will yield all Canada, but infiſts * pal 

Catholic religion ſhall” be tolerated there; and hat her ſub- 

jects ſhall have liberty to diſpoſe of their effects, and retire. 

« France further inſiſts on the right of fiſhing in the gulph of 

St. Lawrence, and demands ome Iſland near it on Mhich to 
dry her b. 

* 2, France doth not pretend that what i is not Canada is 


+ Louifiana; but demands that the intermediate nations be- 
© tween. Canada and Louiſiana, and between Virginia and 
© Louiſiana, ſhall be confidered as independent, an a barrier 
between the French and Engliſh. 


France demands Goree. However, M. de v ſhall 
ui about this point. 


4. M. de Buſſy ſhall alſo talk about Dunkirk, when a 


port is a on in the gulph of St. Lawrence for the Pro- 
"4 tefhion of the French fiſhery. 


© 5. France agrees to the tion of the neutral iſlands. 
« 6. England may keep elleiſle, and 0 Dep * 
8 ag 
7. In conſideration of the reſtitution of Guadalou; France 
6 will evacuate her conqueſts in Germany, except thoſe made 
on the king of Fruſla, which are 19 — for we ens 
Queen. © 
_ France accepts of Guadaloupe as * 3 — tion * 
« her ceſſions in North-America and Africa, and the demolition 
6 of the works at Dunkirk. 


* 9+ France agrees that the Eaſt-India companies ſhall ſettle 
their differences. 


© 10, France inſiſts on the refliturion of 2 captures made 
before the war. 


11. France never intended to keep Oftend * N 


212. The term of ceaſing hoſtilities will occaſion, no dit- 
< ference, 


13. If England will withdraw her aſſiſtance from her Ger- 
man allies, France will do the ſame with regard to hers. 

[This d Mr. Pitt rejected wich diſdain. He conſidered it 
an attack upon the national integrity, and declared that Great 
: Britain 
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and ſhe found one in Spain; with whom ſhe tampered 
on the great power of the Engliſh in America, 

x Rane INT 5) urging 


3 


Britain was unalterably reſolved to ſupport the king of Pruſſia 
with efficacy and good faith. ]' + 4 
* 14. The releaſe of the priſoners is well. 


1 


: 


4 An 2 to the above altimatum was delivered on the iſt 
of September to the following purport; _ | 
6 2 inſiſts on the Fg and entire ceſſion of Canada 
and its appurtenances; the iſland of Cape Breton, and the 
iſlands in the gulph of St. Lawrence; Canada comprehending, 
* agreeable to the line of limits drawn by M. de Vaudreuil 
himſelf, When he gave up the province by capitalation, on 
one fide the lakes Huron, Michigau, and Superior; and 
the {aid line, rawn from Lake Rouge, comprehending by a 
* winding courſe the river Onabache to its junction with the 
Ohio, and from thence ſtretching along this laſt river inclu- 
* fively to its confluence wich the  Miſſiflippi. The Roman 
Catholic religion ſhall be tolerated in Canada: the inha- 
* bitants may ſell their effects, provided the purchaſers be Bri- 
« tiſh ſubjects: and ſhall be allowed a year to remove elſe- 
2. The limits of Louiftana, delivered in a note by M. de 
* Bufly, cannot be alloed, becauſe they comprehend vaſt 
tracts of land which, Vaudreuil comprehended within Ca- 
nada; and on the fide of the Carolinas they comprehend 
* extenſive regions, and numerous nations, under England's 
"ORGY 30.000 ol ins, 65 ooo tre hs Ie 
3. England ſhall keep Senegal and Goree; but, if France 
will ſaggeſt any reaſonable ſcheme for ſupplying herſelf with 
* negroes, it ſhall be conſidered. 4 wy 
4. Dunkirk ſhall be put in the condition it ought to be in 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. France ſhall be reſtored to 
the privilege allowed her in the treaty of Utrecht of fiſhing 
© on the banks of Newfoundland, aud drying fiſh there. France, 
* moreover, ſhall be allowed to catch filk in the gulph of St. 
Lawrence, and the iſland. of St. Peter's ſhall be ceded to her for 
drying them, provided ſhe abſtain from fiſhing on the coaſt, 
and erect no- fortification, or keep any military eſtabliſhmenr 
on the ſaid iſland ; and provided that an Engliſh commiſſa 
be allowed to reſide on it, and g men of war to viſit it 
from time to time, to ſee that the above ſtipulations be ob- 
# ſerved. ay +4 dit TIT" | . 

. eee > 00 
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urging that the Spaniſh. icolonies wo uld lie at the 

mercy of wy Engliſh, if the French power in Ame- 
4 208 Hod 50 Mb 2: Ice 


RT er adit {ho call PO will be 
c 1 but the partition of th will red to. 
© 6, Belleiſle, : Guadaloope,' and Marigalane, | be re- 


eee eee 

. Withregard 6 the e ri Prot e poiueſ in 
r Cann England) adheres to che 
© tum, and-jofifts un the reſtitution of Fes a he king of 
* Prulſia's territories 


| £9. England vi ill port te King be Praha wich gr 


: A. The reſlitution of the ſhips/ taken before the "es 
© unjuſt by the law of nations. n 119d1 bag ; 2001 
« 11. England truſts to France's declaration relative to 
Oſtend and Nieuport. ©» 0 
* 12, 13, 14 222 = in Neem rate af 


* matum. q od 82 
6-3 H .- 
To theſe articles aeg tepliati tine by av 110165 91617 


* 1. France agrees to the ceſſion of — but aſks two 
« years ot eighteen months for the inhabitants of Canada to 
« ſell their effects and remove. And defires to know what 
England underſtands by the appurtenauces'of Canada. 
2. France yields up Canada with the limits . At by 
Vaudreuil; but inſiſts chat the Indians on one fide of the 
« line ſhall; be independent under the protection of France; 
* and thoſe on the other fide independent under the protection 
of England. The Engliſh traders ſhall not croſs the line; 
0 but the Indians Mell be at liberty: . 
8 tions. bobils! 
3. France will cede Sezegal and Goree, provided Anghend 
L rr N u ſexclementts * Anamaboo: and 
4 A | 4 1 M ho 
1 For the fake of dende Mage Il alle ao e ute 
of Dunkirk, fill up the Eh boſon which is capable of receivin 
+ ſhips of the. line, and deſtroy the rope- walks. The 13 
* article of the treaty of Urrochs, relative to the fiſhery; ſhall 
be confirmed. The iſland of Miquelon, |or:Michelon; ſhall 
be added to St. Peter's: a guard of fifty men ſhall be kept on 


© thole iſlands to ſupport the civil magiſtrate, no foreign ſhips, 


« even Engliſh, ſhal! be allowed to touch there ; but an'Enghth 
« commaſlary may reſide there. 
* 5. The 
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rica ſhould be wholly annibilated. The Spaniſh 
miniſtry took the alarm. *Fhey fancied they ſaw 
danger. The duc de Choiſeuil, the French miniſter, 
was indefatigable in this affair: he had a particular 
advantage over Mr, Pitt : his influence in France 
was every day in „ Whilſt Mr. Pitt's in Eng- 
land was every day decliniag. Choiſeuil at length 
accompliſhed his aim. A treaty between France 
and Spain FE concluded and { 20 at Paris on the 
25th of Auguſt ; purporting, that -whoever ſhould 
declare war againſt one, did at that inftant become 
an enemy to the other; and the 71 bound themſelves 
by mutual 55 to aſſiſt each other in all wars of- 
fenſive and defenſive; they guarantied each other's 
dominions ; and their natural born ſubjects are to 


160 FT LY *s 10S: 


0 The neutral iland- be divided, 
$ Luci be part of he Beep af — eg provides 
2 France agrees to. 


4 nnen 
* 


9. Thi arccle of afifing the German allies requires er- 

2 10. The 5 of dhe ſhips taken before war was * 

clared, is fo juſt, that France cannot from it. 

11. When the preliminaries are fi hs king of France 
will give it under his hand, that be never intended to _ 
Oſtend and ——_— 

" 13s * eie hall-Caſt their woye- 
. tiation at the ſame time that the negotiation of the two crowns 

is concluded. 

14. This article can admit of no difficulty? > 

France A 4 thus refuſed to acquieſoe in — ett 
by England, Mr. Stanley was ordered to leave Paris: but it has 
been ſhrewdly ſuſpected that M. Buſſy had ſecret orders not to 
ſign this 3 On the contrary, it is known of Mr. Pitt, 
that there were enemies to his meaſures who envied his glory, 
and who would rather loſe all che advantages he had procured to 
his country, than ſee it made great by his means; and who ex- 
erted their utmoſt ſtrength in the enforcement of the above ſti- 
pulations, to whom, more than do * W the . of 
hem principally belongs. 


enjoy 


Pitt and M. de Buſſy, the Britiſh miniſter, with a dignity and 


n 
enjoy all rights, privileges and immunities, &c. 
in both Kingdoms; Aid their ambaſſadors at al 
foreign courts are to live in perfect amity and aſſo- 
ciation. Ina word it 18 a treaty ot firm union and 
concord; formed by ambition to deſtroy all balance 
of power, and for ever to diſturb"the peace of man. 
Kind. This is what is called the 7 compan; 
it was concluded in fo ſecret 4 manner, that not 
above one or two perſons, except the ſigners, had 
for ome time any knowledge of it. Theeonnexion; 
between theſe two branches of the houſe of Bourbon, 
were not revitted, when Mr. Pitt diſcovered the 
intentions of Spain to aſſiſt France. It Was, when 
the plan of the ſeparate negociation between Eng: 
land and France had been ſettled; when every thing 
that human wiſdom could foreſee, had been hap- 
Pily arranged and affixed, in laying the baſis of the 
treaty, chat the machinations ot © France,” and the 
defigns of Spain were diſcovered. M. Buſſy de. 
livered a memorial ſignifying that the catholic king 
deſired to ſettle his differences with Great Britain 
at the ſame time that France did.“ Mr. Pitt in- 
— —— — k —U— hach 


. Spain lamended the reſtitution of ſome captures made 01 
her flag; a privilege to fiſh on che banks of Newfoundland ; ans 
the demolition of the  Engliſa ſettlements in the bay of Hon 
duras. e eee 

It is proper to obſerve, that in the conferences between M. 
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ſpirit becoming his character and the greatnefs of his nation, 2. 
ways treated him ſhort; he ſaid little, and What he ſaid was al. 
ways nnal e he left no room for prevarication5 and when it ws 
attempted, he conflanily uithdrew: he. dittruſted the fincerly 
of Buily's intentions, and the integrity of the French court. 
The French agent was thus deprived of coming at the ſecrets © 
England, Which long conferences and chance ex reffions migtt 
give him ſome inümation of. M. Bully then ſet Rimſelf to won 
another way. He found other perions, who reccived him wil 
affability. By his courteſy and addreis he made himſelf agree 
able to them. Here he employed his dexterity. He threw in 
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= 
- 
= 


ſtantly took the alarm; he ſaw the inſincerity of 
France; and he rejected with diſdain the offer of 
negociating through an enemy humbled, and 
« almoſt at his feet, the diſputes of his nation, with 
© a power actually in friendſhip with us.“ He re- 
turned this offenſive, memorial, as wholly inadmiſ- 
ſible, and declared that any further mention of 
it, would be looked upon as an affront to the 
crown, and incompatable with the ſincerity of the 
negociation. At the fame time he diſpatched a 
meſſenger to lord Briſtol, the Engliſh miniſter at 
Madrid, to remonſtrate with energy and firmneſs, 
the unexampled irregularity of that court. The 
Spaniſn miniſtry vindicated their proceedings with 
France, and infinuated their attachment to that 
kingdom. Mr. Pitt was now confirmed; he 
clearly ſaw the ſecret, views of Spain; and he ſaw 
that the artifices and expreſſions of friendſhip for 
Great Britain, were only made ule of to conceal 
thoſe views, till the Spaniſh treaſure from the Weſt 
Indies ſhould be arrived, and then the king of Spain 
would declare himſelfl. Ihe unſeaſonable interpo- 


a ſarcaſtical light every virtue of thoſe who were for making 
the moſt of our advantages: he converted reſolution, firmneſs, 
and intrepidity, into quixotifm, obſtinacy, and inſolence; dig- 
nity. into pride ; and manly boldneſs into haughty preſump- 
tion. Buffy found Mr. Pitt had enemies; to them he gave this 
doctrine; and they ſpread it abroad with uncommon induſtry. 
Theſe at the time of his reſignation poured out a torrent of low 
and illiberal abuſe, Men ot eminence and rank joined with un- 
governable paſſion and actimony in this factious and tumuliyous 
* they wrote with a malignity that would diſgrace the pen: 
of the loweſt dregs of mankind: they were copious in forgeries 
of pretended facts, in order to furniſh matter for: calumny : 


their writings were replete with impoſition and deceit, Will 


not after. ages wonder at the ingratitude of their countrymen ; 
and will they not recollect that, Me the great duke of Mart- 
borough, When he had reduced the power? of Frauce to the 
loweſt ebb, he was driven from his poſt, and ſcandalouſiy ro- 
wed for his ineſtimable ſervices? ? 


” i:a4%. 4 


ſition 


ſters returned to their 


Bourbon; chat if this opportunity were let ſlip, 
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ſition of Spain, was the true cauſe of the negocia. 
tion breaking off All other matters might, per. 
haps, king of ſettled. Mr. Pitt by it received 
an incurable ſuſpicion of the deligns of France and 
Spain. After; which it poſſible! to bring 


: N Ooh the two mim. 


matters to an happy iſſue : 
ve courts in the 


month of September. 


tes Nn 
Mr. Pitt inſtantly, pared. ft war, He had 
already provided for 1 Tee — 


he 9 that the armament ſhould g 
thence to the Havannah \ Withour delay. 31 his 
grand uſh was in Europe: it was his immediatc 

He was fully ſatisfyed Spain had reſolved u 
af France. He had received intimation, if not 
a copy of the traty af union between them: he ſav 
the deſigns of Spain on Portugal. He reſolved to 
prevent both; not 8 and. tardy ſteps 
of an ambaſſador ; an, PRA ppedtance of 
on mrs Be Uo 

on 

manding the fulleſt ſecurity and fſatisfaftion of 
3 24 retuſed,.. inſtantly 


declaring inveterate enmity, ;; and. being armed wit! 
the force of the nation, ta deſtroy,; to ſtrike 


terror into the you of ny to ow: 
treaſures, and N paciard off 
from his nerves — 1 et Nepia 
him into his own ſnare. This was 8 vigorous re- 
ſolution ; ſuch as is N. hs pag fuck 
1 will be an illuſtrious, onument of 

Pitt's penetration N ſe time 
proved the ee it. . At this time he was 
beſet by opponents: he had of late met with fre- 
Yoon oppolition to his ſchemes; therefore, when 
he propoſed this meaſure, he declared that * this 
was the time for humbling the whole houſe of 


6 Ut 
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* it might never be recovered ; and if he could not 
prevail in this i he was reſolved that this 
* was the 1% Hime he ſhould fir in that council, 
* He chancen che finiſters of the late ting for their 
* ſuppott ;- fick ht himſelf was called i 5s the mi- 
* niltry by the people, to hom he conſidered him- 
« ſelf as'accoimtable for his conduct; and he would 
* no 10 remain in a ſituation which made him 
tble for meaſures he was no longer allowed 
to guide.“ In this and leading motion he was 
e dy Jord Temple; chat nobſeman had been 
" and cbadjutor from the be- 
innen 7 
the En 


of His aden His Waere. and continued ſo to 
all tht reſt oppoſed it. He now ſaw his 
1 1 the fate entirely at an end. He reſolved 
mg his motives for it were fair and honeft : 
Hh, +I he Knew -Hiniſelf able to anfwer and 
1 art of his conduct hitherto, he 
t this 6 eſt time to reſign his truſt, 
wy buld no ger be uſeful in the execution 
WS, bur celliſt eicher pbſtryQ and embarraſsthemea- 


ſures carried on by others, if he oppoſed them i or ſa- 
crigce Ms He bel if he concurred in 


fa 
theig contrary do his 6wn como ietion, and what he ap- 


prehendech ch be tht intereſt of his country. Mr. Pitt 

5 e ee reſigned, September gj, 

and'they gav & to his majeſty their reaſons in writing. 

The K CET His coh heeriy for the loſs of Mr. 
Pitt, an any rewards” in the power of 
the crown to 890 ” have refuſed would have 
been inſült. Next" day an annuity of 3000l. was 
ſettleck Ig Hind, att a title was conferred on his lady 
and Her Hue. Never was a penſion ſo well beſtowed, 
nor ty fo traely merited. It is a ſhame any 
vindicatifh Moutd 4 — for the acceptance 
of the ear. He did not — it as penſions are 
commonly taken, as a bond for the receiver's future 
conduct. He is by it under 9 it · is no 
I tic 


„F 

tie upon him. It was given as a recompence for 
his great ſervices. What man of ſenſe or gratitude 
would not have bluſhed for his country, if ſuch. 
a miniſter had retired unrewarded ? The ſum 
was inadequate to his merit j but the quantum 
was regulated by his modrration When this was 
ſettled, his enemles, che enemies of their country, 
with their numerous àadherenes and deſperate aſſaſ- 
ſins, collected and poured forth all their ſeutrility and 
abuſe, in which xhey infamouſſy traduced his reward 
into a e ne in order to 


iir 


nne 1 * i 0 1 1i{5t 

1 order eder 18 C from thi 25 utation he ſent 

the followin tter to his hoo in the « city ndon. 5 

Dear ir, 1 40 $20 1 . 5 
. uipeliey thuacthe.canfrand 6 of 
my reſigning the Seals, is groſly;| miſrepreſented, in city, 

gong Aclow ad ton 

* as well as that the moſt gracious and taneous marks of 
_ © his majeſty's approbation of my "EMIT, aur which marks fol- 


* lowed my reſignation, — been infamouſly traduced as a bar- 
gain for my foriaking: the public, I am under a; neceſſity of 
* declaring the truth o wh woe a manner ih I 

* am ſure no gentleman will contradict. A difference of 

nion with regard to meaſures to be taken againſt Spain, of the 

© higheſt importance to the honour of the crown, and to the 

L moſt eſſential national intereſts, (and this ſounded on what 

Spain had already done, not on * Hans 5 Fog farther 

* intend to do) was the caufe of m che Seats. Lord 

« Temple and I ſubmitted in bro Ao: ne fend by us, our 

« moſt humble ſentiments to his — Ah which being over- 

ruled by the united opinion of all the reſt of the king's ſer- 

* vants, I reſigned the feals on Monday the 5th.of this month, 

in order not to remain reſponſible for e which T was 

no longer \alowed'to guide. "Moſt graci6us- public _—_ of 

his 1 ny em ry of my ſervices followed any 0 

* tion; are un olicited, and I, } 
proud io have received ie den . the beſt of d Ital a 

« I will now only add, my dear Sr, that 1 have explained 
© theſe matters only for the honour of truth, nat in any view to 
court return of conſidence from any man, who with a credu- 

* lity, weak as it is injurious, has thought fit haſaly. to with- 

draw his good opinion from one, who , 4 ſerved his country 

« with fidelity and ſucceſs; and who juſtly reveres the upright 

and candid * of it, little ſolicitous about the * 
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iſon the minds of the people, and turn them againſt 
7 but his many emineat ſervices were 15 en- 
graven on their mads, that notwithſtanding every 
— the otmoſt; pains, and uncommon cunning, 
their opinjons ) and reverenee could not be eradi- 
cated. They remembered the æra famous for 
— into the adminiſtration, and under his 
eſplendent wich the return of Britiſh valour 
2 Fat when his high and-yigorous energy, 
ſeconded by divine providence; molded party into 
yp And raiſed that tide of victory, conqueſt, 
12 felicity, which carried the arms and 
chab K "Great. Britan to the bigheſt ſummit 
of glory ; moving her on, crowned with honour, 
in a" rapid and uninterrupted ſeries of ſucceſs, to 
the "firſt and higheſt " ſeat of dignity” and fame. 
Whoever truly conſiders the ſtate of things at the 
time of his teſignation, will not wonder at his 
being obliged to quit the helm of ſtate. The prin- 
cipat cities and incorporated towns in Great Britain 
ee him with addreſſes of thanks for his 
rilliant, ſpirited; and upright adminiſtration. 
Never was . ſo antverlally beloved not ſo 
univerſally, regtetted. 
The 9 and immortal Motte and conqueſls 
atchieved-while he guided the helm of ſtate, are im- 
printed'in indelible characters om every mind, and 
will remain comyal with the exiſtence of our country, 
He who had done ſo much, the people thought it 
ſcandalous to revile. There is no period in our 
1 n to his enekeen, 5 no Miniſter 


0 CO — _— - << — 


— — 


rn 2 1 * * 9 1 


l of the @ ricious and the nageneroas. | Accept my fincereſt 
* acknowledgments for all [your "ad — and oy 
6 7 ever n me. 5 t P 

I, 1701 od, 2M: ear ir, 
Yr hes | * faithful friend, &c. 
at an anſwer was wrote to this letter, but 
r exiſtence. 


T-2 | ever 


It was pretevdedy 
no ſuch thing had e 
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ever ſhone with ſuch integrity and virtue. He kept 
no levees ; he ſaw no trifling company; was em- 
barraſſed by no private connexions ; was en 
in no' intrigue. He. never abuſed his power b 
preferring an undeſerving perſon : he deſpiſed tho 
idle claims of priority of rank, of ſeniority in ſitu- 
ation, when they were unſupported by ſervices, which 
alone could entitle them to public truſt ; he con- 
fided in ability and worth wherever he found them, 
without any regard to wealth, family, parliamentary 
intereſt or connexion. He was a friend to moral 
virtue. He deteſted corruption. His ſoul was 
above meaneſs : little arts belong to narrow minds; 
his was extenſive, and ſoared to buſineſs of a more 
important nature, by which he made hit country 
great. Like a true Engliſhman, he was open, 
bold, free, and honeſt. He was punctual in his 
office, and ſuch was his attention to buſineſs, that 
the moſt minute occurrencies in his department 
paſſed not without examination. He had wiſdom 
to plan, and courage to execute, He honoured 
the people, and liſtened to their united voice, which 
he was never afraid to bring to the ear of his 
ſovereign. His ability and wiſdom ſpread terror 
throughout the enemy : they preſerved harmony 
with our allies, and the faith of Great Britain was 
held inviolably ſacred. He exerted the power, and 
preſerved the dignity of Great Britain in a manner 
unexampled. He was afraid of no ſtate z would 
brook with no effronts ; was ever ready to reſent 
injuries. The public treaſure he applicd, as far as 
his direction extended, to the public intereſt. He 
never ſought to avoid a war, in order to apply the 
ſums neceſſary for ing it on to the preſerva- 
tion of his power in the miniſtry. His early and 
vigorous reſolution for attacking Spain is the 
ſtrongeſt proof of it. Conſcious of his own honeſty 


and integrity he never ſought to conceal any part of 


: his 


| ( 147 ) 1761 
his conduct; byt, on the contrary, was always 
ready and forward to lay all his ile. N before the 
ublic. He ſpoke his mind freely on all occaſions. 
He neither diflembled nor encouraged diſſimulation; 
and yet he was A Polen, ecrecy, that, dur- 
ing the whole of his adminiſtration, he gave no 
opportunity to the moſt willing of diſcovering his 
deligns to the enemy. In his hours of leiſure he 
converſed with men of knowledge and experience : 
he ſought information; and by it, together with 
his own unwearied aſſiduity and amazing penetra- 
| tion, he regulated the great machine of govern- 
ment; ever attached to the intereſts of the people 
and the honour of the crown. In a word, he was 
the ſpirit of the war, the. genius of England, and 
the comet HN ona ow: 
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